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A WOMAN FRIEND OF SUCCESSFUL EX- 
perience as teacher and disciplinarian, desires a positon as 


instructor in English branches. Address Office of INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. 


B OARDING ON A FARM IN FRIENDS’ 
family, for a few, or a family, one mile from West Chester: 
Address Box 1789, West Chester, Pa. 


BoOsRvING FOR FA MILIES ON A FARM 


25 miles from Philadelphia, on Jericho Hill. Address 
STEPHEN Betts, Jr. Pineville, Bucks County, Pa. 


CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
~ wants a competent Friend to fill the position of Matron. 
Address R. 8. HaVILAND, Chappaqua, N Y. 


OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 

terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10 30 on First-days. M. F. PASCHALL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

OR COUNTRY BOARDING IN FRIENDS’ 

families, see the ‘* Repository’’ at Friends’ Book Store, 8. W. 
corner Race and 15th Streets. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 

915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


E '& R.L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 


ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 





[Fen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





[PEACHER WANTED—FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
wishes to engage a lady teacher to tesch Latin, French, 
and German. F. E. WILLITs, Sec.,, Glen Cove, L. L. 








| WA NTED—A CUMPETENT MALE TEACHER 


to take charge of Friends’ School at Rising Sun, Md. Ap- 
ply to L R. Kirk, M. D., President. 


ANTED—A LIMITED NUMBER OF 

boarders at Newtown Friends’ School: daily Stage to Phila., 
and return. Persons can be met at Media or Bryn Mawr stations, 
| at reasonable rates by the Supt., to whom applications can be 
made. James C. SrrIncHAM, Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa 





4NTED—A FEW RESPECTABLE FEMALE 


boarders, in a private family. Address 8. H.C , Clarksboro’, 
\ Gloucester county, N. J. 
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THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- AXMINSTERS, . . .  . $1.50 

KET ALWAYS HERE. <* MOQUETTS.. . . 81.10 to $1.50 

WE carry a full assortment of BIGE- -* BODY BRUSSELS, 90 Pd par 
LOW uot LONESL BP ee, 4 INGRAINS,. . . 40t075cts. 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingems. China and Japanese Mattings by the roll, 
These makes are well known to be of 40 yards, 86. to 320. 
superior to all others. f 


LINOLEUMS AND O/L CLOTHS. 
W/NDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 
We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 

neiiiiiaiaen 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 


corn ety of so uanxer eveuar, on | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad’ a. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, | ONE POUND AND A HALF OF MY 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- FINEST BLENDED TEA 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


We would call attention to our 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT where off 
patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down 
prices. 








will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Any 
one sending $5.00 with five names (one address), will receive 
j their own package free. All to be sent by express or freight, 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, charges prepaid. Sample sent free on rece1pt of stamp for postage. 


100,000 Feach Trees, + RAS. ore Esra BLisueD 


: | PHILADELenta, Fa. —1856.— 
Strawberries, Grapes, — 


Blackberries, eic., etc. | cn iG t / 
CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. Ul e- 











MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
_WM. PARRY, PARRY P. 0., N. J. CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, ‘ " . = - $2,000,000. 
, PAID IN (CASH), . e . . . ° . 1,000,000. 














territory. 


Bear 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
RAW BONE MEAL, (strictiy pure.) 


upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES, can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 

SULPHATE CF AMMONIA. bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 
Original Ranuf'rs of | Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 








Raw Bone Phosphate! (7 Send for further information. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
BAUGH & SONS CO. PHILADELPHIA. PA. OFFICES: 
eee - | NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
G EO RG E Ww. H AN COCK, BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 
REAL ESTATE, SEND FOR PAMPHLET. vi 
MonegEy TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 
tient QUEEN C0.924CHestwuT st 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortietn & Lancaster Avenue. 


Investasent Securities and Guaran- - = 








teed Mortgages. Lyp1a A, M URPH y, 
DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. | PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 708 WaLNUT St., PHILA’DA. 587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


38 Park Row, New York. (2 doors below Green.) 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, | 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SurpPLus of about Two MILL- 
rons. ga ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.~@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
[INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


TH E GI RARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, ‘""Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEorce TucKER BISPHAM 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of 'n 
surance eta increta JOS. Oe. Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULE X. 


CHESTS Amos H. & C 
ne 
QUEEN 10.924 PHILADA. Mos HILLBORN 0., 
q in SPE TACLES, 
, EYE-GLASSES 
OPER A,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
a lmelilh Re ee ak 









Furniture, Bedding, Curtazns. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
(git shes TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
SEND FOR CATANOOYS EI aes | MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS 
p- bm a | b ’ ’ ’ 

1 

! 
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Sa ane Sprines, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, | 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


| 
Jopspinc ATTENDED To. | 
1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. | 





No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Ima- 


sa RRR Sea RRA aR cial aC ik a i Pa. v 
Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this eae mone, Saree 
Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, izers. It is a curiosity, of 
perfect, full length. terest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
Lustrés or Mica Papers, . - 6 Cts. Roll. get here, write for wants 
Bopaties ese oe — } Tam in communication all 

e or e apers, . . 8. ° 

Heavy Embossed Golds, . | 35 Cts. Roll. eT. ee 





We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. | 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. | ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
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TELEPHONE No. 118. 


PE! 'NHURST. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N 


Swarthmore, Delaware County, Pa. 


Queen Anne Corrace 


Is now open for boarders. On the Baltimore Central ; 
miles from Philadelphia Beautiful 
water, accrss to grove or woods 
dress ELIZABETH L 


ten 
walks, excellent spring 
For terms and particulars ad- 
WEBSTER, SWARTHMORE, 


Delaware County, Penna 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


ist. HANNAH T. PAUL, 
Fie ERT STREET 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERVILLE, PA. 


On South 


Opens June 


1317 


Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 

extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 

landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent 
Open April Ist to November. 

James H. 


CoN STANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


AND CASS 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


PRESTON 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


CLOTHS IMERES 


109 N. 10TH STREET, Philade. 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY 


A SPECIALTY. 


HENRY (¢ '. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


FRIENDS CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


| $25 to $55. 


Or to 


BEST QUALITY | 


| from New York city. 





Containing an account of the times and places of bolding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philade!phia. 


Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, 
BOSLER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Tuition alone 


Principal, 


Or CynTHtIa G. Jenkintown, Pa. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 


Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penaa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca 


tion), Media, Pa. 


THomAs P, Bartram, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. Brpp.&, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


JVRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 


| courses preparing for admission to any college, or :urnishing a 


good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, mt. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 


chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
| enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. 


Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hou 
For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


‘agpages Institute, N. ¥. 


PLAIN N MILLINERY'! 


CAROLINE RAU, 
| (Successor to 8. Maddock,) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Plain Straw Bonnets « Specialty. 


MY SELECTION OF PA TTERNS” 


* *, 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
SND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DaMaSK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS; Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rus, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
88 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
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GOD'S GIFTS TO MAN. 
WHEN God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
Let us (said he) pour on him all we can, 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed be, 
Contract into a span. 


So strength first made a way ; 
Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, 
pleasure ; 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all his treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


For if I should (said he) 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature; 
So both should losers be. 


Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining restlessness, 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. ‘ 
—George Herbert. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 


Do not many Friends err in speaking of Christ as 
the inward monitor by which spiritual truth is re- 
vealed to the soul of man? The Hebrew word Mes- 
siah and its Greek synonym, Christ, simply means 
the anointed; and this confounding of the object 
anointed with the anointing power leads to confu- 
sion and causes misunderstandings. If Jesus was 
anointed in all its fullness by that anointing power 
which John in his Gospel calls the Word, which was 
with God, and was God, and is the life and light of 
men, one can readily perceive that the divine in him 
could triumph over the human, and thus, by assim- 
ilating him to God, make him one with him. He 
thus becomes the visible representative of the 
Eternal Father to the children of men, and by teach- 
ing the truths, made known to him by this holy anoint- 
ing, came to be a redeemer from sin and the Saviour 
of men. But the substituting the instrument for 
the principal, which has been so generally done by 
Christians, has had the effect of diverting the minds 
of men from the inward life that should be in the 
soul tothe outward sacrifice which took place on the 
mount of Calvary. And what is worse, to teaching 
that faith in the latter is the one great essential to 
salvation, and not simply a means to anend. Hence 
the dogma that all of spiritual trath that God has 
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seen fit to reveal to man is to be found in the Bible. 
This has kept the leaven of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ from operating on the minds of men,and has 
enabled a hierarchy, under different names, to substi- 
tute the teachings of men for those of the Spirit of 
God, thus preventing that evolution of truth that is 
constantly going on in the spiritual as well as the 
natural world. One result of this has been, that 
whatever was permissible in one age of the world, 
and under one stage of civilization, is equally per- 
missible under every other. And as war was in- 
dulged in and appareftly sanctioned under the Mo- 
saic dispensation, so it is under the Christian, losing 
sight of the fact that while Christ came not to abolish 
the moral law of Moses, he did come to usher in a 
law of love that should supersede it. This high ideal 
of the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which 
is to free us from the law of sin and death, it is 
hardly reasonable to expect is one that will be ac- 
cepted by all mankind, or even by those claiming 
to be followers of Jesus, at once. It gradually dawns 
on the seeking soul, and requires time for its gen- 
eral adoption by society. It should be the ultimate 
aim of every individual, but we all know there are 
many battles to be fought against temptation before 
sanctification is attained. : 

And until the individuals composing society ac- 
complish this, we cannot expect society itself to at- 
tain the end in view. In the meanwhile it must 
have rules for its government, and these rules must 
be enforced or arnarchy will prevail, and it will lose 
its advanced position and relapseinto barbarism. But 
this presupposes a law of force by which the refrac- 
tory shall be compelled to submit to the law, and in 
extreme cases, will require the calling out of the 
posse comitatus to enforce obedience. This is civil 
war, more or less violent, according to the numbers 
engaged in defying the civil authority. Taking men 
as they now are, could that entity we call the State, 
which makes and enforces the laws of society exist 
without the exercise of force? Jesus seems to have 
foreseen that it could not, when he told his disciples: 
“ And when ye shall hear of wars and rumorsof wars 
be ye not troubled ; for such things must needs be.” He 
did not expect the principles laid down by him to 
revolutionize society immediately, but knowing they 
came from God, was fully persuaded that in time 
they would so leaven the minds of men that the 
prophecy of Isaiah would be fulfilled. That this is 
gradually being brought about we have every assur- 
ance. They have softened the asperities of social 
life. The benign principle of love is mingled with 
the sterner sense of justice, and has hada wonderful 


370 
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influence in moulding the jurisprudence of all Christ- 
ian nations. And though war has not been abolished, 
it has abated its cruelty. The prisoner is no longer 
regarded as a slave. And the institution based on 
that idea (since the recent action of Brazil) has be- 
come a thing of the past in all Christian lands. The 
propriety of settling disputes between individuals 
and nations by arbitration rather than by law or 
war, is commanding the attention of all thoughtful 
persons. 

If there be those among Friends or others, who 
are so fully under the influence of the divine spirit 
that they would rather suffer even unto death, than 
avail themselves of human law to redress a grieve- 
ance, they may be said to be fully developed Chris- 
tians. But to that large number who have not yet 
arrived at that high estate, but are endeavoring to 
follow after the Master, even though at a distance, 
something is due. We find them in every-day life, 
and they largely predominate in all Christian sects. 
The high ideal of life in Christ Jesus should be held 
up to their view in our precepts, and as far as possible 
in our example also; that seeing we practice what we 
preach, they may be encouraged to follow after. The 
history of our Society clearly shows that the light 
did not break in on the minds of our forefathers in 
all its brightness. There was a dawning, and as the 
eye was kept single on this, the spiritual perceptions 
were quickened until the evils of their day were 
clearly manifested to them. The more spiritual 
among them were the first to have the scales removed 
from their eyes, and as they abode under the Divine 
annointing they became instruments in giving sight 
to the blind. So I apprehend it will continue to be 
until the leaven of Jesus Christ leavens all men into 
that love that, coming from God, shall draw all men 
unto him. 


Loudoun Co., Va. Ww. W. 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR. 
{Session in New York City, Sixth month 1 and 2. Report 
begun in last week’s issue.) 
Stxta-pay Eventne, SrxtH MONTH 1. 

Tue session began with the presentation of the re- 
port of the Sub committee on Temperance. The reports 
from the different yearly meetings show an increased 
interest and a desire to enlarge the field of labor. 
The membership of our western meetings is so small 
and Friends are so widely separated that it has not 
seemed practicable for them to enter upon their work 
in the capacity of an organized society. Their dif- 
ferent bodies have codperated, as opportunity pre- 
sented itself, with other organizations having a like 
aim. Friends have been influential, in several of the 
States in which our meetings are situated, in having 
laws passed requiring instruction in the public schools 
as to the physiological effects of alcohol and tobacco. 
In Illinois Yearly Meeting the committee have given 
attention to furnishing temperance text-books to 
public schools. In the States of Iowa and Kansas, 
where prohibitory liquor laws exist, they have aided 
in prosecuting the violators of these laws. In New 
York the Committee has held Conferences and given 
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attention to the circulation of temperance literature 
by means of the First-day schools. The work in 
temperance reform has been carried on extensively 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

In Baltimore Yearly Meeting the interest in tem- 
perance work has been so thoroughly arcused that in 
many localities it has absorbed the entire interest 
that Friends manifest in philanthropiclabor. Every 
monthly meeting has a committee on the subject. 
The law of the State requires all public schools to 
use text-books explaining the results of alcohol on 
the human system. Many members of the Com- 
mittee have made addresses in schools on the subject. 
Much temperance literature has been distributed 
and the National and State legislatures have been 
memorialized on the subject. Inthe Maryland legis- 
lature the proposition to submit a prohibitory amend- 
ment to the Constitution came so near a passage that 
its opponents were amazed and alarmed at the pro- 
gress made. 

John J. Cornell then presented an essay on Tem- 
perance. Some of his leading thoughts were as fol- 
lows: While the field in which we labor is large it 
has been frequently and thoroughly explored, so that 
we need not expect to bring forward anything new. 
Like the Gospel of Christ it needs iteration and re- 
iteration. In the Society of Friends there is an 
apathy in regard to this question. Many are con- 
tent that we have nearly purged ourselves from the 
evil; others think that our testimony should be 
against only the immoderate use of intoxicating 
drinks, and not all use ; while still.a third class con- 
tends that it is not wise for us to mingle with the 
world. There is, therefore, still a need of bringing 
the truths of temperance before our members. 
While the strict meaning of the word temperance is 
a moderate use of anything, as we apply it, it is gen- 
erally understood to mean total abstinence. The use 
of alcohol is the greatest, the most important evil we 
have to deal with to-day. How shall we alleviate 
the evils that follow it and finally eradicate them ? 
The spirit of philanthropy aims to destroy an evil, 
not to reduce its amount. We must not content our- 
selves with uplifting the fallen and teaching the 
young the evils that we wish them to avoid. While 
doing this we must also strive to remove the sources 
of temptation by stopping the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicants. Every moral reform needs the en- 
actment of laws to supplement its work. There are 
differences of opinion as to the means that should 
be employed in opposition to the liquor traffic. The 
legal enactments that have been used are a bigh li- 
cense, prohibition by local option, and prohibition by 
State law. Those who advocate the first of these 
means claim that it will restrict the traffic and open 
the way to its final overthrow. But to license the 
traffic is wrong: License gives it the sanction of the 
law and so a greater power to harm. The operation 
of high license has been to restrict the traffic to a 
smaller number of sellers,but not toreduce the amount 
consumed. Local option bas done no more than 
put a partial check on intemperance. Where such 
restriction exists it is rendered comparatively inef- 
fective by the inadequacy of the penalty, the want 
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of efficiency of the prosecuting officers, and the apa- 
thy of those who approve of the law. Further, as 
the system existing in any district may be over- 
thrown by an adverse vote in any eléction, the want 
of permanency tends to discourage those who would 
work to secure its enforcement. The plan produces 
beneficial results to some extent in country neighbor- 
hoods, but cannot be carried out in the cities. Wecan 
rely only on general prohibition. That can have the 
necessary degree of permanence only by being incor- 
porated into the State and national constitutions. 

The essayist concluded by considering in what 
way such legal enactments can be secured. He an- 
nounced that he was satisfied that it was right for 
him to codperate with a political party established 
for the purpose of securing prohibition. Such a 
party exists and has grown to proportions to make 
the other organizations fear it. There is nothing in- 
consistent with the principles of the Society of 
Friends in joining such a party, and using legitimate 
means to accomplish by its aid the reform it seeks, 

William M. Jackson said that he sympathized 
with the essayist in his desire to destroy the great 
evil of intemperance, but not with the means pro- 
posed to do it. He had exercised the right of suf- 
frage in behalf of a political party that he believed 
would ensure the best results for the good of the 
country. It contained in its ranks millions of pro- 
hibitionists to the third party’s thousands. He 
hoped that the time would come when that great 
party would be composed entirely of prohibitionists. 
In Iowa, Kansas, Ohio, Rhode Island, Maine, and 
Massachusetts they have shown their belief by the 
enactment of prohibitory laws. There are as many 
prohibitionists in this party in Iowa, as there are in 
the Third party in the whole country. 

After other expressions on this subject by mem- 
bers of the Union, several Friends deprecated the in- 
troduction of the question which apparently involves 
partisan politics, but it seemed to be the general 
opinion that no harm would ensue from the kindly 
expression of diverging views on this subject, it be- 
ing understood that such expressions were those of 
individuals, and did not assume to be the sentiment 
of the body. 

Jonathan K. Taylor expressed his detestation of 
the saloon, as a permanent menace to the safety of 
our free institutions. It is inconsistent for us to build 
up institutions of learning, and license at the same 
time an establishment that will graduate to the prison 
and insane asylum. We must agitate, educate, and 
arouse public conscience against this evil. Local op- 
tion is valuable especially as an educator, proving to 
the community where it is located the injurious ef- 
fects of alcohol, and the advantage of abstinence. 
In his own State more than half the counties had es- 
tablished prohibition by the local option vote, with 
the result that the numbers in prisons and work- 
houses were very largely reduced. We should go to 
the polls and vote in such a way as to advance pro- 
hibition. As soon as enough counties are influenced 
a probibitory amendment can go into the State Con- 
stitution, and as soon as there are enough States it 
will go into the National Constitution. 


Robert 8. Haviland expressed the opinion that 
the temperance movement had not advanced beyond 
the educational stage, and we should continue that 
work in which we can all unite. 


SEVENTH-DAY Mornina, StxtH Monta 2. 


The report of the Committee on Corrupt Liter- 
ature was presented. Members of the committee had 
been informed of the circulation among school chil- 
dren of improper pictures and cards for advertising 
purposes, and had used efforts to prevent such circu- 
lation. They found that such cards are generally 
printed in obscure places, and distributed by the Ex- 
press Company, so as to avoid the penalty of the law 
against using the mails for improper purposes. 

A paper on Corrupt Literature, by Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, was read. She commended to parents, 
fathers, as well as mothers, the importance of culti- 
vating in the minds of their children a taste for good 
reading. At least one hour a day should be given to 
reading aloud to the children such books or selections 
from books as may be adapted to cultivating a taste 
for the best in literature. These daily readings should 
be continued until the boys or girls are able to read 
for themselves. In selecting suitable reading for our 
children we should do well to observe the rules laid 
down by Emerson: “ Never read a book until it isa 
year old, and never read any but famous books.” 

Anna M. Jackson desired that special attention 
should be given in presenting the writings of famous 
and standard authors, to selecting such portions of 
their works as are proper and suitable reading for the 
young. She called the special attention of teachers 
to the necessity of exercising this discrimination in 
their instruction in literature. 

John J. Cornell said that in his younger days 
Friends excluded all novels from the literary mate- 
rial supplied to their children. The frequent result 
of such exclusion was that the children read books 
secretly, and the extensive and indiscriminate read- 
ing of novels had frequently vitiated the taste. He 
quoted the answer made by T.S. Arthur to one who 
inquired as to a choice of books to be read: “ Do not 
read that from reading of which you do not rise with 
the desire to be a better man.” 

Jonathan K. Taylor said: Create in the mind of 
the young a desire for that which isright. Teach the 
child that there is pernicious material in the world 
and that he will meet it. Teach him that he must 
not use it. Get his thoughts in the right direction, 
implant the principle of right, and he will not go 
astray. We need more Friends’ literature of the 
present: there is a great amount at our command, 
but it is largely of the past. 

The report of the Committee on Social Purity was 
then presented. In several States endeavors had 
been made to have the law so amended as to extend 
greater protection to young girls. In three States 
Illinois, New York, and New Jersey, this effort had 
met with success, and the laws had been amended 
A measure was now pending in the United States 
Senate to extend the same increased protection in 
the District of Columbia, and a delegation from the 
Committee had had a hearing before a Senate Com- 
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mittee in furtherance of this modification of the ex- 
isting statute. A paper on Social Purity was then 
presented by Anna R. Powell. Cordial approval of 
the sentiments contained therein was expressed by a 
number of Friends. 

The afternoon session was begun with the report 
of the Committee on Prison Reform. Reports from 
the different yearly meetings’ committees showed that 
a number of prisons had been visited, and that they 
had been found to be cleanly and well kept. Insey- 
eral different States movements have been inaugu- 
rated to have matrons appointed in police stations 
where women are confined, and in these efforts the 
committees havé joined other organizations that are 
laboring to improve the penal institutions. In New 
York these efforts have resulted in the drafting of a 
law which has just been enacted. 

Edward{ Stabler, Jr., gave in detail an interesting 
accountzof2 the work of Baltimore Friends in the 
management of {reformatories and asylums in the 
neighborhood;of that city. Since the adoption of 
local option in a majority of the counties of Mary- 
land, the number of convicts in the penitentiary had 
been reduced; about one half. Two large manufac- 
turing businesses, one of marble workers and the 
other of stove,founders, were carried on by private 
individuals for whom the prisoners worked. When 
the term of a convict expired the proprietors of these 
establishments were always ready to give him work 
in separate workshops that they maintained outside 
the jail. When {those who were discharged do not 
wish to continue either of these occupations, the 
Prisoners’ Aid Association will help them to make a 
start and provide them with the means of going 
wherever they wish. As a result of these arrange- 
ments recommitments to the Maryland Penitentiary 
are very rare.§ In those counties in the State where 
local option exists the county jails and almshouses 
are usually without inmates. He spoke highly of the 
results accomplished by the Prisoners’ Aid Society. | 

For New York it was reported that the New York 
Prison Association had recognized the work of 
Friends by inviting the Committee to designate one 
of their number to beccme a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee." A memorial bad been presented to 
the New York legislature protesting against the pas- 
sage of a law framed by one of the labor organiza- 
tions which, if enacted, would be highly prejudicial 
to the prisons and their inmates. 

Phebe C. Wright reported that in visiting the New 
Jersey State Prison at Trenton she found that there 
were 137 inmates who could not read or write. She 
had secured the establishment of an evening school 
for their instruction. The matron in the same in- 
stitution teaches the women sewing. In a visit toa 
reformatory at Sherburne, Mass., she found that the 
prisoners were arranged in three grades. Newcom- 
ers, by faithful,observance of the rules were advanced 
to the second, and afterward to the third grade. In 
that they were treated with greater favor in several 
particulars than those of the other grades, they were 
supplied with better clothing, were taught to be 
laundresses, or cooks, and to raise flowers and fruit. 
Aaron M, Powell mentioned the system used in 
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Dublin where the prisoner is set first at very severe 
labor. After atime, if he is obedient, a task of less 
severity is imposed upon him and finally he is sent 
away to a farm where no other restraint is imposed 
upon him, than the liability to be returned to the jail 
if he abuses his privileges. 

The Secretary then presented the report of the 
Committee on the Education of the Colored People of 
the South. The aid extended has been given to the 
two schools at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, South Caro- 
lina. (The report gave numerous details concerning 
these schools and their work, most of which have 
been heretofore given in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JournaL.) A notable feature in the contribution of 
money has been the assistance of First-day School 
classes who, in numerous instances, have paid the 
tuition of one or more pupils in these schools. 

A paper on the same subject was read by Howard 
M. Jenkins. He said in part: Intemperance, unre- 
stricted immigration, or the threatened prostration of 
industries under foreign control is not more threat- 
ening to the interests of our country than the mass 
of ignorance in the South. The census of 1880 
showed that in the preceding ten years illiteracy 
had increased in the South. In the State of South 
Carolina nearly one-half (48.2 per cent.) over the age 
of ten years were illiterate, while in many of the 
northern States the percentage of illiteracy was less 
than five. No free government can maintain itself 
under these conditions. The forces at work against 
illiteracy are inadequate to cope with it. The coun- 
try was impoverished by the war, the population is 
sparse, and a double system of schools for the two 
races is considered necessary. Only about 55 per 
cent. of the colored children are enrolled, and the 
schools are open for only a short time, some States 
not more than three months. The salaries paid to 
teachers, (in North Carolina, about $75 a year toa 
men, $60 to a woman) are not sufficient to command 
good instruction. The classes in many cases are so 
large that the teachers are not able to accomplish 
satisfactory work. The public schools of the South 
must do most of the work; but their expenditure 
must be supplemented by the aid of the general gov- 
ernment if the advance of illiteracy is to be checked. 
Yet the aid of private organizations must continue. 
What is especially needed is moral and industrial 
training. The negroes need to be developed in con- 
science and in truthfulness, There are especial rea- 
sons why Friends should continue in this work. It 
is congenial, and in accord with the historical prece- 
dent from the time of George Fox, when he admon- 
ished the slaveholders of Barbadoes. There is also 
the encouragement of a quick response, as the evi- 
dence of some success in labor expended is seldom 
wanting. It is especially important to maintain 
schools that will train good teachers. It is desirable 
to direct our efforts to this one thing; we can then 
see good fruit resulting from our endeavor. 

Elisan Brown said that she could commend the 
excellent behavior of the colored people of her own 
neighborhood in Virginia, many of whom remained 
with and worked for their former masters, and be- 
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Edward H. Magill said that a practical duty was 
presented to us for our consideration. There is 
one consideration that should especially encourage 
us who are so small a body and are confronted by so 
enormous a task. While the government with its 
vast resources can employ many teachers, many of 
these go to their work for the sake of the pay, while 
the missionary teachers, such as those of Friends, 
are consecrated to the service. 

In the evening a paper on Dependent Children 
was read by Elizabeth B. Passmore. She said: Be- 
cause parents are paupers or criminals it does not 
follow that the child must become the same. The 
charitable institution is needed for the incorrigible 
and infirm. For others the most natural and practi- 
cable system is that of the private family. The 
adopted child is subjected to the restraining moral 
influences of the home circle. He learns respect for 
and obedience to the head of the family instead of the 
inflexible rules of an institution. In Pennsylvania, 
Children’s Aid Societies have been formed, whose 
purpose is to remove children from almshouses into 
suitable homes. They are regularly visited to see 
that they are properly cared for. The proper train- 
ing of children in families tends to the security and 
perpetuity of our free government. 

John J. Cornell said that it has been shown that 
the great number of charitable institutions is a direct 
cause of pauperism. In one instance we find five 
generations of paupers as a result of the method of 
caring for pauper children in public institutions. 

The report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was then presented. In examining the condition of 
the Santee Indians in Nebraska, they found it desir- 
able that a matron should be supplied to teach the 
women household work. As the Commissioner had 
no funds at his disposal for this purpose it was pro- 
posed that one be employed at the expense of the 
various yearly meetings. As one failed to codperate, 
the plan has not yet been accomplished. There is 
now a prospect that the government may appoint 
five matrons for different reservations. Isaiah Light- 
ner has been appointed a commissioner to allot lands 
in severalty. 

Edward H. Magill presented a paper on the Pres- 
ent Duty of Friends to the Indians. He sketched 
somewhat in detail the earnest labors of Friends in 
behalf of the Indians. In the first seventy years of 
the Pennsylvania Colony William Penn’s treaty with 
the Indians remained in force. After that time 
Friends lost control of the colonial government. 
Then their efforts as a religious organization began. 
From 1756 to.1767 a company of Friends in and near 
Philadelphia, “The Friendly Association,” labored 
to reéstablish friendly relations with the native 
tribes. In one year this Committee expended $10,- 
000 within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing alone. Not until the administration of President 
Grant did the government spend money to aid the 
work of improving their condition. He appointed 
agents recommended by religious organizations. 
Friends were appointed to six agencies. This policy 
scarcely survived his administration. Our agents 
gave place to successors who were politicians. Many 
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religious denominations continued their missionary 
work, 

The passage of the Land in Severalty bill does 
not finish the work. The Indian still needs help. 
There are abundant fields of labor. While some 
have been civilized there are still one hundred thou- 
sand blanket Indians still in the United States. Let 
us increase our Committees. They will find work, 
and of a kind no other denomination can do. There 
should be visits paid to the Indians every year, and 
a constant influence exerted at Washington to have 
suitable persons appointed as agents. 

The subjects treated in the essay were commented 
on by John J. Cornell, Thomas Foulke, Wm. C. Starr, 
Samuel B. Haines, John L. Griffen, and others. 

After adopting the memorials to the President 
and Congress in favor of the establishment of inter- 
national arbitration, and in opposition to the traffic 
in intoxicating liquor with the native tribes of Africa 
and the Pacific Islands, the meeting of the Union 
concluded. 


Editorial Correspondence Intelligencer and Journal. 
TRAVELING WESTWARD. 


PerHaps nowhere else do land and water, sky and 
mountain, blend in more picturesque variety than 
along the Lehigh river as it rushes in tortuous 
windings to its confluence with the Delaware ; cer- 
tainly the valley through which it flows was never 
more worthy the admiration of the traveler than 
as it was seen on one of the clear, crisp days a fort- 
night ago. Every curve the train rounded disclosed 
some new combination worthy the pencil of an 
artist,—every stretch of level ground had its own 
quiet beauty. 


The cold, rainy spring, while keeping back the 
busy work of the farmer, had given a deeper, richer 
green to meadow and grain-field, and the forests as 
they climbed the slopes of the “ everlasting hills,” 
offered a study of color, that was simply bewilder- 
ing: one longed to stop were it but for an hour, at 
some turn in the road, where the mountain-side, 
wearing still its heavy robes of the deepest ever- 
green, was putting on the fairy lace-work of Spring’s 
first endeavor; oak and maple and poplar, willow 
and ash, and birch and beech, and a whole retinue 
of others found in our forests, making haste to 
clothe themselves in the distinctive hue and form 
that belongs to each, while'the white blossoms of the 
lowly dog-wood, sheltered in the arms of its lordly 
neighbors, gave promise of the beauty yet to be, 
when the warmer days of early summer will give to 
every shrub and bramble its garniture of gladness. 

The apple-trees in some localities were still fra- 
grant with bloom, the wild or crab variety, in clumps 
of three or more, presenting a crown of indescribable 
beauty, in every tint of rosy pink shading to white, 
that is known to the botanist. It seemed hardly pos- 
sible that the peaceful river flowing on, almost with- 
out a ripple, through these pastoral scenes, could be 
the same noisy stream we had seen dashing along, 
cutting its way through gorge and defile, to the quiet 
valley, where the smiling landscape lay mirrored in 
its placid waters. 
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From Waverly, N. Y., our course lay directly 
west, through a stretch of farming country well dot- 
ted over with towns and villages, the fields green and 
growing but giving scant promise of an early harvest. 
Night is closing in upon the busy world as the train 
slows up at Hornellsville. Here the Pullman sleeping 
car isadded, and that luxury of modern times invites the 
weary traveler to such repose as nerves and temper- 
ament permit ; few, however, being so entirely free of 
misgivings as to sleep soundly the night through. 

If there is any condition in which we have need 
of faith and trust in the great Disposer of events, and 
confidence in one another, it is when we resign our- 
selves to the repose that nature demands, while the 
train is rushing onward to its destination, or, possible 
destruction. One familiar with the changes that the 
last fifty years have brought about in methods of 
travel, who thus commits himself to the keeping of 
the modern management, cannot but call to mind the 
tiresome stage-coach journeys of the long ago, pro- 
longed almost beyond endurance that some “ wayside 
inn,” famous for its accommodations, may be reached, 
and the good cheer of its host enjoyed. Such a ride 
comes vividly to mind. It seems so long ago, yet the 
incidents are as fresh as if they had happened re- 
cently. It was the first day of a journey of two hun- 
dred-and-fifty miles, and was made in the latter part 
of summer, starting at sunrise. The day was warm 
and the coach crowded, the halt for dinner and change 
of horses, and the delivery and taking up of the mail, 
served to break the monotony of the ride. Some of 
the passengers dropped out at the towns through 
which the route lay, but others took their places, so 
that every seat was occupied, and such small fry as 
went for half-fare fared badly enough, having toshare 
with the band boxes (no lady then travelled without 
that necessary appendage) the scant room that was 
left. 

As the driver reined in his steeds at the end of 
the journey, far into the evening, rain was falling in 
torrents; it had found every cranny and crevice of 
the old coach which gathered it up in little streams 
that came down upon the luckless passenger whose 
seat happened to be under its droppings, with a per- 
sistency worthy a better cause. The terminus for 
the night was the State capital, and as it was the 
main line of travel through the State, the best inn in 
the town received the guests, who were both wet 
and hungry. A rousing fire of blazing logs in the 
great fire-place of the hall offered warmth and com- 
fort, but the women, drenched as they were, must 
have change of clothing, and what a confused bustle 
and calling for baggage followed. The boot contain- 
ing the trunks had‘to be unstrapped, and quite a de- 
lay endured before each, duly labeled, was delivered 
to itsowner. And what small affairs they were. It 
was well for the women who traveled then, that 
fashion was not so exacting, though more fastidious, 
perhaps, than now. A dress could be packed in less 
space and fewer changes were necessary, so that a 
comfortable wardrobe for a visit of several weeks, 
could be carefully packed, where in our more luxuri- 
ous times, a single gown with all its accessories could 
scarcely find room. 
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There were fires blazing in every lodging room, 
and dusky maids in turbans and tow dresses went 
from one to another, shaking out the dripping skirts 
and hanging them before the fire, frequently chang- 
ing them that they might be ready for their owners 
when they resumed the journey on the following 
day. And all must be gone through with as often as 
the stage and the rain came together. Contrast this 
with the comfort of a day and night on the railroad 
of the present. The journey in the stage coach, with 
all its weariness and discomforts only accomplished 
about half the distance from north to south of one of 
the smallest States in the Union, the morning find- 
ing the travelers at the same place that the night 
had closed in upon them, while our travelers who 
composed themselves to rest in a Pullman sleeper, 
found on waking, they had come through rain and 
wind, and were more than 500 miles from the place 
they had left only twenty-four hours before. 

Who that travels would want to go back to the 
stage-coach of the past? Who would say, in view of 
all that applied science has done for us, ‘‘ the former 
days were better than the presents.” 

As the train slows up, we find ourselves at Akron, 
Ohio, famous for its oat-meal. The large mills where 
the grain is made into this wholesome article of food, 
and the neat, pretty cottages of the workmen are the 
chief features of the place, though we see the kilns 
in which the common drain-pipe of all this region is 
made in nearly all the towns through which we pass. 

At Foraker an immense tract of swamp-land is 
under process of draining. The land is said to be of 
great value, and the success of the undertaking is 
well assured. Our course lay through the great oil- 
producing district of the State (Ohio). At Lima al- 
most the entire industry of the place is merged in 
oil. Derricks are seen in every direction and refin- 
eries are almost as numerous. Quite recently a well 
was opened from which the oil flows in fabulous 
quantities; the subterranean supply seems inex- 
haustible. A line of pipe six inches in diameter is 
being laid to Chicago to supply that city with oil for 
fuel, another pipe of half the diameter is also being 
laid, but the point of destination was not learned. 
Street-cars, propelled by electricity, wait for the pas- 
sengers who leave the train. There appears to be 
no lack of thrifty enterprise in the towns through 
which the road passes. The need of better drainage 
is indicated by the piles of drain pipe lying in the 
fields or placed in order waiting the leisure that fol- 
lows the sowing and gathering in of the summer 
crops. 

Through northern Indiana the industries are 
mainly in the preparation of lumber. Steam saw- 
mills are puffing away in almost every tract of wood- 
land, a war of extermination seems to be waging 
against the grand old trees that add so much to the 
beauty of the country, and so affect the distribution 
as well asthe value of its rainfall. In this State, as 
in Obio, the winter sown crops are thin on the 
ground and the grass is short; the prospect for hay 
is not encouraging, but a few weeks of real summer 
weather may do much for both. 

Chicago is reached a little behind time. 


A stay of 
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a few days gives opportunity to study its marvelous 
growth, and in some measure to comprehend the 
place it must occupy in tbe future of this vast west- 
ern land, so rapidly filling up with the people of 
every civilized nation. 

First-day we gather with the little circle of 
Friends who meet in worship ina small room of the 
Athenzum building, on Dearborn street. It is pleas- 
ant to find so many of the young people, and gives 
hopeful promise for the future of the few who are 
now trying to hold the membership in this city to- 
gether. They need the sympathy and help of 
Friends in more favored places, and this should be 
freely extended. It was a season of refreshment to 
the one who felt called to offer words of hope and en- 
couragement, that seemed to be shared by all who 
were present. The “Scripture Lesson” for the day 
held most of those in attendance together for half 
an hour after, the free expression of those who took 
part, gave evidence of the deep interest the subject 
had awakened. L. J. R. 

Creighton, Neb., Sixth mo. 6. 


THE UNIFYING FACTOR IN CHARACTER. 


Tere is nothing more beautiful or more highly 
prized in the world of inorganic matter than the 
crystal. And the crystal owes its peculiar form and 
quality to asingle unifying factor by which unattract- 
ive and valueless simples were brought into new and 
enduring relations with one another, and were given 
a structure and an appearance which otherwise they 
could never have possessed. It may have been by 
the addition of one more element to the compound, 
that a heterogeneous mixture was resolved into crys- 
talline symmetry and solidity. It may have been by 
the unifying factor of heat or of cold, of wetness or 
of dryness, that molecules of carbon, or silica, or 
alumina, came into that affinity which transformed a 
dull earthy element into a gem for a royal crown. 
By one process or by another it was the unifying fac- 
tor that gave all the other factors, in that thing of du- 
rability and of admirableness, their substantial value. 
And it is the unifying factor which is the one thing 
needful to completeness and to practical efficiency in 
every combination of forces in the world of matter, 
of mind, and of morals. 

Many a man who obviously has fine mental qual- 
ities, and who is possessed of knowledge in various 
branches of learning, shows himself unable to use 
his intellectual powers and attainments to any prac- 
tical advantage, simply because of his lack of theone 
element of mental potency which would bring all the 
other elements of his mind into their proper rela- 
tions, one to another and each to all. We are accus- 
tomed to say of such a man, “ He has all kinds of 
sense but common sense ;” which is only another way 
of saying that his mind is without the unifying factor 
which is needed to secure the crystallization of his 
powers into the form where they would be at their 
best, and would show themselves most attractively. 
Wisdom has, indeed, been called that talent which 
enables a man touseall his other talents; or, in other 
words, wisdom is the unifying factor in the world of 
intellect. 





In personal character the unifying factor is always 
the chief factor. We speak of the necessity of a man’s 
having a purpose in life, if he would be at his best, 
and would make the most of himself; and saying 
this, we recognize in the factor of a life purpose the 
unifying factor in the elements of personal character. 
Aman may have a fine physique, a well-balanced 
and well-stored mind,a high moral tone, and a choice 
social position ; but, unless he consciously has some- 
thing to live for, all his advantages, natural and ac- 
quired, fail of arousing his entire abilities, and of 
putting them into their fullest play. Let him, how- 
ever, be once possessed of, or by, an absorbing pur- 
pose in life, and his faculties are unified and ener- 
gized, so that he is ready to be at, and to do, his best. 
And when a great life purpose comes into the per- 
sonal character as a unifying factor, he who lacks the 
advantages of many another, in his personal pres- 
ence, in his mental acquirements, and in his social 
position, may transcend them all—if they are with- 
out such a unifying faétor. It may be patriotism, it 
may be an aroused filial affection, it may bea new 
sense of love or of friendship, it may be an added in- 
terest in some line of special study, it may be a de- 
sire for success in business, that proves the unifying 
factor in the character of an individual; but what- 
ever it is, its presence and potency are sure to be felt 
and to be seen prevailingly. 

In man as man, the one unifying factor, without 
which man can never be at his best or do his best, is 
the faith factor. That which distinguishes man from 
all the lower orders of creation is the ability to rec- 
ognize the unseen and the infinite, and to rest on the 
felt presence of Him who is all and in all, of the uni- 
verse of his creating and controlling. In the lack of 
a personal faith in God as his God, no man can be 
what he ought to be, or do what he ought to do. 
Without this faith,a man cannot work or study in 
assured confidence of results; nor can he see tbe 
past, the present, or the future, in the light in which 
alone all its facts and teachings are intelligible and 
consistent. With this faith,a man can stand, as it were, 
at the very centre of the universe, and look out over 
the vast sweep of God's providences, in simple con- 
fidence that ali things are working together for his 
good ; since his Father orders them all, and he is in 
loving union with God through his union by faith 
with Him who is one with the Father. Without 
faith, a man’s powers are as the earthly elements in 
their primitive separateness; it is by faith a3 a uni- 
fying factor that those elements are crystallized in 
symmetry and in durableness. 

“One thing thou lackest yet,” said Jesus to a 
young man who had wealth and station and capacity 
and knowledge, and a loving and a lovable spirit. 
The one thing there lacking was the unifying factor 
which alone could bring all the other factors of that 
young man’s personality into their right relations to 
one another, and to the forces at work in the uni- 
verse of God. Without that unifying factor the fa- 
vored young man was at a disadvantage, in spite of 
all his advantages. And no advantages can compen- 
sate any mau, young or old, for the lack of the unify- 
ing factor which shall enable him to recognize and 
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to occupy his place in the Divine plan, and to use all 
his faculties and attainments in their proper order 
and measure. 

We have need to beware lest, with all our advan- 
tages and attainments, we lack the unifying factor 
which shall give the highest effectiveness to our 
powers in their best exercise. It is not the number 
of our faculties, nor the variety of our acquirements, 
but rather our ability to use them severally and col- 
lectively as they should be used, that is the measure 
of our capacity in our sphere of being and doing. 
Without the unifying factor, all other factors will be 
incomplete and insufficient, in our case, as in the 
case of all others. Nor need the unifying factor ever 
be lacking to us. God, who gives us all that we 
have of good, will not withhold that which is essen- 
tial to our best use of all which we have from him. 
It is only when we culpably bury one talent of the 
two or of the five talents which God has entrusted 
to us, thinking that we are domg measurably well by 
our use of the remainder, that we need fear to suffer 
from the lack of the unifying talent which can make 
the other talents as productive as they ought to be. 
The unifying talent is one of the talents, the use of 
which God proffers to every one of us. We can bury 
it, or we can improve it—and take the consequences 
accordingly.—S. S. Times. 


“Tne crown and glory of life is character. It is 
the noblest possession of a man, constituting a rank 
in itself, and an estate in the general good will, dig- 
nifying every station and exalting every position in 
society. It exercises a greater power than wealth, 
and secures all the honor without the jealousy of 
fame. It carries with it an influence which always 
tells—for it is the result of proud honor, rectitude, 
and consistency, qualities which perhaps more than 
any other command the general confidence and re- 
spect of mankind.”—S. Smiles. 

Tose who look not inwards, but upwards; not at 
themselves, but at Christ and all spiritual perfec- 
tion,—they become more and more painfully aware of 
theirown imperfections. The beauty of Christ’s char- 
acter shows them the ugliness of their own. His 
purity shows them their own foulness, his love their 
own hardness, his wisdom their own folly, his strength 
their own weakness.—Charles Kingsley. 





Aut lives in which the sense of duty is lacking 
are unregulated lives, lives going to waste, with no 
principle of coherence or growth in them,—worthless 
to-day, and holding no promise for the future. The 
home whose inmates are destitute of this organizing 
germ of happy, useful, united life is a poor, lonely, 
desolate place, no matter how sumptuous its furnish- 
ings or how stately its adornments.—J. R. Effinger. 





Lire is made up not of great sacrifices and duties, 
but of little things, in which smiles and kindness, 
and small obligations, given habitually,are what win 
and preserve the heart and secure comfort.—Sir H. 
Davy. 
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THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


As was stated in our Note last week, our lessons for 
the next three months pass again to the Old Testa- 
ment, taking up the principal events therein recorded 
of the wandering of the Hebrews in their forty years’ 
journey from Egypt to their home in Canaan, This 
is the most remarkable history that has been pre- 
served of any ancient people, and the sacredness 
that has been attached to these old records as the 
infallible word of God, which few among the enlight- 
ened scholars of the present time are willing to ad- 
mit, should not stand in the way, or in anywise 
prejudice our minds, as Friends, against their rever- 
ent study for ourselves, and for the young people 
amongst us who need to be intelligently directed in 
their inquiries concerning the relations that exist 
between the Divine Being and the human family as 
shown in these recorded experiences of the race. 

It is not just to those who wrote in the earliest 
times to condemn their statements because the con- 
clusions they reached were not arrived at by present 
methods. They saw Jehovah’s hand outstretched 
for their deliverance, in every peril through which 
they passed, they heard his voice in the storms that 
raged among the peaks of Horeb, or swept the bar- 
ren plains of the wilderness of Sin. These were to 


them as the communications of the will of God, per- 
sonally made, and so they declared. The language 


in which it is written is of necessity symbolic and 
figurative. Let us not cavil at its unscientific state- 
ments. We do well to seek the underlying truth 
that is conveyed, and we shall find our own methods 
of expressing the same truth, is by figure and sym- 
bol. The things of the spirit, though spiritually dis- 
cerned, have to be communicated to others in the 
same words used in the common details of everyday 
life. 

The great value of these writings to us lies in the 
fact that they teach the nearness of the Divine to 
the human. More than this they bear testimony to 
the great fact that this nearness of the Divine may, 
by watchfulness to its leadings, bring the soul into a 
living experience of his presence, and a oneness with 
him in all its aspirations ; and further still, it declares 
with emphasis that this is possible to every soul that is 








The study should be reverent because it deals 
with the holiest and most sacred intentions of the 
soul, and it should be intelligent that no narrow or 
partial views of the love and care of our Heavenly 
Parent towards all of his children may find a lodg- 
ment in the minds of any who enter upon this 
study. 








MARRIAGES. 
EVANS—WEST.—Sixth month 7th, 1888, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, King of Prussia, Upper 
Merion township, Pa., under the care of Radnor Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Charles W. Evans, of Philadelphia, 
son of Elizabeth T. and the late Morris J. Evans, and 
Sarah R., daughter of William and Rebecca K. West. 


HAMMOND--GRIFFITH.—Sixth month 7th, 1888, at 
the home of the bride’s mother, near Mount Pleasant, 
Jefferson county, Ohio, under the care of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Bezaleel D. Hammond, of Wichita, 
Kansas, and Mercy J. Griffith, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 


HOAG—LA FETRA.—On Fourth-day, Sixth month 
6th, 1888, at Friends’ meeting-house, Manasquan, N. J., 
under the care of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, Butler 
M. Hoag, of South Easton, N. Y., son of Isaac and Eliza- 
beth A. Hoag, and M. Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund and 
Abbie M. La Fetra, of Manasquan, N. J. 


JOHNSTON—CRANSTON.—Sixth month 6th, 1888, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, West Philadelphia, 
by Friends’ ceremony, John Johnston, son of the late Wil- 
liam and Isabella Johnston, of Haddington, Philadelphia 
county, Pa., and Martha Sharpless, daughter of Samuel 
and Edith 8. Cranston. 


PRICE—FOGH.—In Denver, Colorado, on Fourth-day, 
Sixth month 6th, 1888, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Philip and Ellen M. Price, 
Phebe J. Price to Carl S. Fogh, of Denver, Colorado. 


DEATHS. 


ADAMSON.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 4th, 1888, 
Joseph Lowry Adamson, aged 62 years ; formerly a mem- 
ber of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, Va. 


BARCKLOW.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Fifth month 
26th, 1888, Joseph H. Barcklow, in his 72 year. 


BEESLEY.—Fifth month 22d, 1888, at the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Edward P. Cooper, West Philadelphia, 
Rachel Beesley, aged 84 years. Interment at Salem, N. J. 


FIELD.—Fifth month 8th, 1888, at her residence, near 
Port Chester, N. Y., Mary B., wife of William C. Field, aged 
71 years; anelder of Purchase Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

JONES.—Fifth month 30th, 1888, near Medford, N. J., 
Keziah H., wife of Wilkins Jones, aged 62 years. 

LUPTON.—At the home of his daughter, Esther Green, 
Richmond, Ind., on Fourth month 30th, 1888, Richard R. 
Lupton, in his 85th year; a member of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

NEWBOLD.—On the evening of Sixth month 7th, 1888, 
Thomas Newbold, of Mount Holly, N. J., in his 85th year. 


POTTS.—At his home in Richmond, Ind., Fourth 
month 2d, 1888, John Potts, in his 80th year; a member 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

SHUTE.—At his home, near Richmond, Ind., on Fourth 
month 28th, 1888, Albert C. Shute, in his 48th year; an 
esteemed elder of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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TAYLOR.—Sixth month 8th, 1888, at his residence, 
Crosswicks, N. J., Stacy Taylor, in his 84th year, formerly 
of Philadelphia; a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J. 

WILKINSON.—Sixth month 5th, 1888, at the residence 
of his son, Charles Benjamin Wilkinson, West Philadel- 
phia, Norris Wilkinson; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment at New Gar- 
den, Pa. 

WRIGHT.—At his residence, near Trenton, N. J., Fifth 
month 21st, 1888, after a short illness, Robert S. Wright, 
in his 63d year. 

Those who have shared the companionship of Robert 
can testify to his goodness which ever marked his charac- 
ter; he was an earnest and candid seeker after truth, un- 
selfish in his business-relations, careful not to infringe 
upon the rights of others, and his example will ever be 
remembered by those who were brought in contact with 
him. 

He made no distinction between the rich and poor, was 
a friend alike to all, and one that believed that true re- 
ligion was not so much in what we believe as in the way 
we live. 

Deeply will his loss be felt in his home circle, where 
two children, a son and daughter, survive him. He was 
an indulgent father, and a kind and affectionate brother. 
These dear children are particularly bereft, having lost 
both parents in about a year of one another, and just at 
the age when they most needed a father’s and mother’s 
tender care. He spent his entire life on the farm upon 
which he died, and was the third generation that held 
possession of it. He was a member of Trenton N. J. Pre- 
parative Meeting. E. 

YE&KES,.—Sixth of Sixth month, 1888, in East Brad- 
ford, Chester county, Pa., Job R. Yerkes, in his 72d year. 
Interment at Newtown Friends’ ground. 





LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
A member of your staff has recently made us a 
brief visit, and we felt so much edified and profited by 
her company and ministrations, that we feel disposed 
to testify to the comfort, help, and pleasure received. 

L. J. R. attended our First-day meeting on the 
27th of last month, remaining afterward to our Bible 
class. In each, by sermon and participation, she was 
peculiarly acceptable. She spoke in the meeting of 
the “cause” for which Jesus Christ came into the 
world “to bear witness to the truth.” The class hav- 
ing been studying over that portion of the Gospel 
history so recently, the ground seemed to be freshly 
prepared for the good seed so fittingly sown, and she 
was listened to with close attention, especially by 
the younger element. The subject is as new as it was 
1800 years ago. Truly “the old, old story,” but ever 
new to each individual when he first enters into a 
comprehension of its wonderful meaning. 

We feel that the Spirit of the crucified “Son of 
man” is still a living power, moving on in the world, 
when we see his inspired instruments dedicated to 
his service, going forth in bodily weakness, far from 
home and its affections and comforts, knowing that 
illness and death, or accident or other calamity may 
await them, yet “counting not their lives dear” if 
through them the cause may grow and prosper; and 
a realization of its vast and powerful force for the up- 
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lifting and beautifying of life may come to the hearts 
of unhappy humanity. “ How all the dark places 
would brighten” if this spirit could spread abroad 
into every country and among all peoples. 

My heart received fresh courage and inspiration 
from a meeting we attended last evening for the 
Pundita Ramabai, of India. She is now on her way 
East, hoping to sail for her home in about two 
months. She has secured almost enough money, or 
its guarantee, to warrant her in starting her schcol 
for India widows, of whom, she said, there were in 
their country 21,000,000. 

Believing as the Hindoos do that there is “no 
good in women,” that they are the “ gateway to hell,” 
and that they are “ responsible for the death of their 
husbands,” the condition of the widows is pitiable 
beyond expression. They believe that a woman 
must have been a criminal in a former life, or her 
husband would not have died. So they treat them 
much worse than “dogs,” because they believe dogs 
may finally become human in some of their transmi- 
grations, and therefore respect them for what they may 
be. But they have no such faith for the progress of 
women. She can only reach heaven through subser- 
vience to her husband. If he says the sun rises in 
the west and sets in the east, she must say “Verily, it 
does.” Out of these degrading ideas Ramabai yearns 
to lift them, that the women as well as men may 
come to realize that they are the beloved children of 
one Father, and know that Gospel which teaches 
with authority that “there is neither male nor fe- 
male in Christ.” 

She is small and quite dark, and is somewhat 
deaf, but her black eyes are so bright and intelligent 
that she seems not to miss greatly the sense of hear- 
ing. Indeed, her ability and wisdom are certainly 
very remarkable. She is called in India Sara-bartri, 
signifying the same as Minerva. She speaks with 
fluency seven different languages. Her hope and 
aim is to found a school where head and hand and 
heart may be educated. She hopes to have a Kin- 
dergarten and Industrial Arts taught, that’ widows 
may have a means of support, as they will find it dif- 
ficult to make a living after violating the custom and 
usages of ages, by becoming educated. We know 
what a bondage usage is in our country, and how we 
have become so accustomed to hanging and drinking 
liquors, that they do not affect us with anything like 
the horror that the tortures of women and infants in 
India, or the bull-fights in Spain do. 


Ramabai said that she was advised to identify 
herself with some denomination, so she would 
sooner raise the money for her mission. But she 
said no. She could not join with any one sect. She 
knew no sect in her work but Christians. All de- 
nominations she hoped would feel interested in her 
work. She was endeavoring to obtain freedom for 
her sisters. She wished them to have the Bible and 
Christian literature, and Hindu literature, and be 
free to read and judge for themselves. She wanted 
no special theology taught in her school, but abso- 
lute freedom to think, which’ they have never had. 
Said she “believed with the Quakers, in the inner 
Light which would guide us into all Truth, if it was 


free to control us, and we were not under bonds to 
creeds.” 

True, brave, broad little woman. She is a mis- 
sionary to America, for Orthodox and Unitarian, and 
Universalists and Friends join in helping her to 
realize her “unrivalled evangel,” as Francis 
E. Willard so truly and beautifully styled her 
mission. “Francisbai,” (as Ramabai calls F. E. W., 
which little termination means sister), introduced 
her with a tender, loving speech about her and her 
work. And David Swing followed with some char- 
acteristic remarks. Alluding to the Pundita’s free- 
dom from theological dogma, he told of a woman 
who returned from church and said, “ Well, that 
clergyman took away my belief in ‘original sin’ the 
first Sabbath he preached. The next, he took away 
my belief in ‘eternal punishment,’ and to-day he 
took away my faith in ‘ total depravity,’ and I don’t 
seem to have anything left.” F. E. W. told of the 
Pundita’s horror at our custom of eating animal food of 
which she never tastes, and of her distress at witness- 
ing our indifference about the comfort of animals. 

They met a boy, one day in their walks, who was 
carrying a chicken with its head hanging downwards. 
Ramabai stopped and asked the boy if he would like 
to be carried in that position. He replied he thought 
he would not. “Well,” she said,“‘suppose you carry the 
chicken with its head upas you would like to be carried 
yourself,” which the boy did in response to her gentle 
request. Ramabai spoke about this trying position 
to a woman afterward, who responded “ well I pre 
sume the hen liked it.” The Pundita very promptly 
rejoined, “I would rather have the hen’s opinion 
than yours.” So we see by this intermingling with 
other races and peoples, which is made possible by 
steam and other modern methods, we are gradually 
educating each other, and the good is mutual. None 
of us are altogether heathen, and all of us are more 
or lessso. We have yet far to go before we are fully 
imbued with the teaching and spirit of Jesus who so 
far transcends any other “sent of the Father.” 

Canon Rawlinson, of Oxford, said in a recent 
article in the Sunday School Times: 

‘** Crucifixion continues in the East to the present 
day. Humanity has taught the West that if capital 
punishment cannot be dispensed with under existing 
circumstances of society, it should at least be rapid 
and so far as possible painless. But the East has yet 
to learn this lesson. It may be hoped, however, thet 
the time is coming and will soon come, when the civil 
codes of the East as well as the West will expunge 
from their list of penalties the atrocious barbarity, 
which was struck out of the Roman Law by the 
awakened conscience of Constantine the Great.” 

This morning’s paper announced that Gov. Hill, 
of New York, has signed the bill abolishing hanging 
and substituting a painless death by electricity. Let 
us hail thiseas one step in advance toward a higher 
humanity,and not lessen our efforts toward abolishing 
the death penalty. 

Many earnest minds are turned toward seeking 
some method by which society may be protected 
against the evil disposed, without taking life. Let us 
speed the day as we may be able. 
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A new book entitled “His Broken Sword’’ has 
recently been published in this city by A. C. McClurg 
& Co. It is from the pen of Winnie L. Taylor, a 
young woman whose heart was early touched with 
sympathy for the erring, and she is often called in 
our State “the prisoners’ friend.” She has been very 
modest and retiring in her work, and began it in a 
small way, becoming interested first in the case of a 
young boy whose innocence was afterward proved, 
but who was unjustly sentenced. In following this 
up, and securing his release, she became interested in 
others, visited them in the prison hospital, took dying 
messages to their friends, wrote letters, looked after 
unhappy and grieved families, etc. Although ber 
book is in story form, many of her own genuine ex- 
periences are given. Knowing her personally, we 
know how her heart has been in this subject, and 
how her best life has been given to it, and we hope 
her book will have a large circulation. It will prove 
very suggestive to all philanthropic workers. I think 
I shall never forget one touching passage in it: she 
learns from a warm-hearted prison officer that the 
mother of an innocent boy, who had died in prison, 
had become insane. The officer said: “I wish you 
would write to his mother.” “ Why, did you not tell 
me she was insane ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” he responded,“ but I did not tell you thatshe 
was beyond the reach of human aid and sympathy.” 

I must be very thoughtless, but I confess this 
came to me as a revelation of possibilities. 

O! how the vista for philanthropic work opens, 
and as Ramabai said last evening, “ how satisfying to 
be even a small instrument of the Master in the 
work of redemption from evil.” 

May we all feel called to help, in our own place and 
way, to bring ourselves and others to a higher level. 
I desire to emphasize the truth that by “ being true 
to our best selves,” by striving to have pure, high 
thoughts and aims we may lift ourselves and others 
by our indirect as well as our direct influence. 

An evening call from one of our lowa Friends, B. 
F. Nichols, who was in the city last week on busi- 
ness, was a pleasure which we count with many like 
accidents, so called, as among the “springs of bless- 
ings.” His account of the almshouses in his own and 
surrounding counties, evidencing the interest of our 
Friends in the work nearest them, was inspiring. 
This county work seems something that all may do, 
and so by each being faithful in his own place, the 
Master’s vineyard may be well kept. 

So let us not be discouraged, because our work is 
so near us that it seems of small dimensions: we 
are in service in our neighborhoods just as truly as 
those whose work is world-wide. To make paupers 
even partly self-supporting, to highten tbe poor 
clouded mind in the least degree, to loose the bonds 
of any needless captive is to serve him who is “bound 
with them.” Browning says: 

“ Be sure no earnest work 
Of avy honest creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill adapted, fails so much 
It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
To enlarge the sum of human action used 
For carrying out God’s end.” 
Chicago, Sixth mo. 5. yg ie 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XX. FROM 


BRUSSELS TO LONDON. 
Lonpon, May 15, 1888. 

We left Brussels early in April, after a residence of 
nearly seven months. The weather during the 
whole time except the first few weeks was gloomy 
and wet, and indeed the same was the case through- 
out Europe. Even in Rome, we have been assured by 
persons whom we have since met, they almost per- 
ished ; for the Italians, trusting to their usually bright 
skies, have no sufficient means of warming their 
houses in exceptionally cold seasons. 

The sights of Brussels and its vicinity were soon 
exhausted. Some of the family visited Louvain, 
Ghent, and other towns, but found little to reward 
the trouble. The field of Waterloo was more inter- 
esting. A lofty mound has been raised in the centre 
of the position held by the English on the day of 
the battle, from which the locality of every impor- 
tant event can be easily seen. And there are guides 
at hand to point them out. The battle was not as 
bloody as that of Gettysburg, there were not so many 
actually engaged, there was by no means such des- 
perate fighting, nor was the result more important. 
In each case the battle was the turning point in a 
great conflict. But Waterloo was the more dramatic. 
The defeat was followed by the instantaneous col- 
lapse of one of the contending powers. It was as if 
in a battle between two war-ships one had suddenly 
sunk and left the other all alone on the ocean. 

In Brussels we had taken an apartment and kept 
house, and were thus brought into dealings with the 
people. We had done the same in Rome, and with 
the means of comparison thus afforded, our experi- 
ence was very much in favor of the Italians. Even 
in dairy products, for which the Belgian climate is 
so favorable, we found it impossible to obtain hon- 
est supplies, whereas in Rome we had not once oc- 
casion to complain. But the Belgians have a natur- 
ally poor soil and an over crowded population, and the 
temptation to take small advantages must be very 
strong. In our passage to the French frontier we 
had the last views of Belgian rural life. The peas- 
ants were preparing the ground for spring crops. 
The land was universally turned by the spade and 
smoothed by light barrows drawn by men and wo- 
men, and sometimes, to one of uncommon size, a 
whole family, down to children of eight years, were 
hitched. 

In the struggle for existence the Belgians claim 
for themselves the utmost latitude, and a provision 
of their Constitution secures to them the right to toil 
every hour of the day and every day in the week, 
without interference from the legislature. I do not 
know what is the moral condition of the people, ex- 
cept that crimes of violence are comparatively rare, 
and that in the City of Brussels.the last sanitary re- 
port represented more than a fourth of the total 
births as illegitimate. 

Of Paris as a beautiful city I have spoken in an 
earlier letter. To the grand avenues and boule- 
vards I ought to have added, as a foil, the crooked, 
narrow streets of the meaner parts of the city, ren- 












dered damp and gloomy by the great height of the 
houses which border them. But my letters contain 
only the fragmentary impressions of the tourist, and 














thing. 

The population of Paris, like that of the other 
continental cities which I have seen, has a gen- 
erally tidy appearance, and an exceptionally whole- 
some look ; and wherever there is room for the man- 
ifestation of good taste it is sure to be displayed. 
Here in London, for example, the omnibusses are al- 
most hidden under great wooden signs advertising 
soap, matches, cough mixtures, and ready-made 
clothes, and the interiors, even the windows, are 
plastered with hand-bills to the same purpose, while 
the drivers and conductors dress as suits their means 
and taste, and vociferate their invitations to every 
probable passenger. In Paris the ’busses are neat as 
a private carriage and as free from inelegant paint 
and print, while the driver and conductor are dressed 
in a plain, neat uniform, and discharge their duties 
in grave silence. The vehicles are large, carrying 
sixteen inside, four on the platform, and twenty on 
top, and are drawn by three horses abreast, the whole 
turnout having a compact appearance. 

The French police is said to be very efficient, and 
we were assured that thestreets are as safe by night 
as by day, and that women might in perfect security 
be abroad at midnight, only exerting a little extra 
circumspection not to have their status misunder- 
stood. As an attainment of police regulations de- 
serving of mention I may state that the rates of cab- 
fare are so clearly set forth that I never failed to cal- 
culate and tender the proper amount, and it was re- 
ceived without a word; whereas here in London, 
with just the same desire to observe the law, I have 
never yet succeeded in calculating the just amount or 
in getting off without paying fifty per cent more 
than I computed to be due. The fact is that in ex- 
pressing themselves clearly the French excel. Pre- 
cision in all things is their forte. With French and 
Italians I don’t think we ever had any misunder- 
standing. We never failed to comprehend precisely 
what we had to pay,—which was not our experience 
in Belgium nor has it been in England. 

One of the sights of Paris is the Grand Opera 
House when some favorite vocalist appears. A party 
of American ladies from the house where we were 
staying visited it on such an occasion, not so much to 
hear the performance as to see the audience and par- 
ticularly their costumes. For this, good opportunity 
is given by the custom of the audience to leave their 
boxes between the acts and promenade in the spa- 
cious lobbies adjacent. Our friends described the 
spectacle as exceedingly brilliant, and the costumes 
of the ladies as faultless, save that they did not suffi- 
ciently cover the upper part of the body, but left bare 
the arms, the shoulders, and a considerable portion 
of the chest, though not more than may occasionally 
be seen in our own country. They observed, how- 
ever, that the audience was composed almost exclu- 
sively of persons somewhat advanced in life, and that 
there was an unmistakable paucity, almost a total ab- 
sence, of young persons of either sex. The absence 
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must not be mistaken for a complete account of any- 





of young women may be due to the fact that unmar- 
ried women have no place in Continental society. 
So long as she is single woman is under tutelage, and 
we were told in Brussels (which glories in being 
thought a small Paris) that an unmarried woman of 
even middle age in the higher circles would not ap- 
pear in the public streets unattended by her maid, 
while a married woman of half her years would do 
80 with perfect propriety. 

In the buildings once kept for royal pride in the 
days of the monarchy, France has an elephant quite 
as troublesome as I described the Forum in Rome to 
be. The cost of their construction beggared the kings, 
and the expense of their maintenance oppresses the 
Republic. Versailles cost thirty million dollars, 
equivalent perhaps to thrice that amount at this day, 
and when we were in Paris it was a question whether 
the palace should not be abandoned toruin. The 
roof had given way and the rains had seriously in- 
jured the interior and spoiled some pictures in the 
great gallery. To restore the roof would cost some 
tens of thousands of dollars, and to put the whole 
building in thorough repair would require some hun- 
dreds of thousands. And’yet how the world would 
cry out upon the barbarism of selling it for a factory ! 
It will probably be utilized for an institution of ed- 
ucation. 

From Paris to London there are two routes by 
which a short transit of the channel may be made. 
One may leave the train at Boulogne, where it first 
touches the coast, and cross to Folkestone, or proceed 
on to Calais and thence cross to Dover. The latter 
crossing occupies an hour and a half and the former 
two hours, but to save the half hour perhaps half 
the passengers go on to Calais at the expense of some 
money and considerable additional travel. But the 
misery of crossing the channel at the narrow part 
is famous and it deserves the worst that has been 
said of it and all that can be said. I have crossed 
twice at wider parts, where eight hours were occu- 
pied in the transit, and experienced no inconveni- 
ence. Possibly the channel at the narrow part is 
made rougher by rapid or conflicting currents: pos- 
sibly the trouble lies in the smaller boats here used, 
for large boats cannot enter the ports. We crossed 
from Boulogne, and were fortunate in so doing; for 
the Calais boat grounded when about a mile out, and 
towards midnight was left dry by the receding tide, 
and the passengers had to walk ashore in the dark- 
ness over the wet sands. Among them was the Bar- 
oness Burdett-Coutts. 

On boarding the boat at Boulogne we descended 
to the saloon and found every seat occupied by pas- 
sengers who had hurried down, and were striving to 
prepare themselves for the coming trial. The seats 
were occupied by recumbent figures, presumably by 
those who knew they would suffer, carefully tucked 
away, and all, sitting and lying, were provided with 
bowls. My wife elected to remain below, but I and 
the children reiscended to the deck. There we found 
the seats nearly all occupied in like manner, and the 
deck hands engaged in disposing tarpaulins as a 
shelter against wind and spray. Soon after the boat 
started, all except a very few favored mortals, among 








them my son, became ill and the nausea increased in 
intensity as time passed on. The wind was not high, 
but the boat wassmall. She dipped and waddled 
along, bobbing in every direction, and every few 
minutes a wave struck her in a favorable direction 
and sent the spray aboard in drenching showers. 
The deck hands did their best to shelter us, but 
could not save us from being much wetted. They, 
however, kept us supplied with fresh bowls. Two 
hours of such unmitigated misery I never remem- 
ber to have passed, and in the midst of it there actu- 
ally came to mind the quaint description of seasick- 
ness—at first you are afraid you will die; and then 
you are afraid you won’t. And such is the experi- 
ence of the hundreds who daily make the passage. I 
am certain that in America we would find some rem- 
edy for such a state of things. 

On reaching Folkestone I insisted on taking 
refuge in the nearest hotel, and finding the place a 
pleasant one we remained a week—the more readily 
that our London friends gave a terrible account of the 
fogs there prevailing. Folkestone has houses to ac- 
commodate about 20,000 inhabitants, but during the 
greater part of the yearonly about half that number 
are found there. It is a favorite bathing place, and is 
full only during the season. The handsomest part of 
the city is built on a plain about 100 feet above the 
sea-level, which terminates in a cliff at the seashore. 
Along the edge of this cliff is a delightful walk, 
whence one looks out upon the busy. channel and 
may often count a hundred vessels, including two or 
three great steamers seeking the ocean or coming 
from their long voyage. The bathing beach is by 
no means a good one. It is not at all sandy, but cov- 
ered with small stones, over which walking without 
heavy shoes would be painful. The bathing is accom- 
plished from small boxes or houses six feet by ten 
which are on wheels and are drawn into the water 
by horses and drawn out by windlasses, of which a 
great number are disposed along the beach. The 
bather enters the house by a door on the seaward 
side, and is drawn into the water until it nearly 
reaches the floor. He (or she) puts on a bathing 
dress, steps into the water, and after splashing about 
for a time reénters the house and is drawn upon dry 
land. The surf was always in motion so long as we 
were there, and the water never clear, though such a 
surf would not have rendered our waters turbid. 


Joun D. McPueErson. 


Taere are some great troubles that only time can 
heal, and perhaps some that can never be healed at 
all; but all can be helped by the great panacea,— 
work. When grief sits down and folds its hands, 
and mournfully feeds upon its own tears, weaving 
the dim shadows that a little exertion might sweep 
away into a funeral pall, the strong spirit is shorn of 
its might, and sorrow becomes our master.—<Selected. 


CuristTIANiTy consists of the teachings of Christ, 
and of the life, individual and social, which is based 
upon his teachings and nourished by communion 
with him—W. Gladden. 
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appointments of the hotel. 
cheerfulness, and the bright young faces of the New 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A GLIMPSE OF CALIFORNIA.—II. 
At the Raymond, (at Pasadena), where we left our 
readers, we found very good accommodations and we 
were favorably impressed with the management and 
Nothing is lacking in 


England waiter girls, brought here for the purpose, 


add much to the attractiveness of the dining-hall, ar- 


rayed as they are, in garments of spotless white. 


Our delicious dejeuner over, we go out on the broad 
gallery running around three sides of the hotel and 


there, mapped out before us, is a scene of marvellous 
beauty in every direction as far as the eye can reach. 


The Raymond sits like a queen on a throne of Na- 


ture’s handiwork, and a flight of steps reaches down 
to the smooth roadway which winds around the ter- 
raced hill and to the railroad station at its base. 

But “lift up your eyes” and behold the far-reach- 
ing San Gabriel Valley! To the east the clouds, 
pregnant with dew, rest on the tips of the Sierra 
Madre mountains, and the foothills, gorgeous with 
their yellow mantle of poppies, slope down toward 
the picturesque city of Pasadena (Crown of the 
Valley) half buried in luxuriant foliage. In the 
same range “ Old Baldy ” looms up with gigantic pro- 
portions, and ninety miles away, snow-crowned San 
Jacinto pierces the clouds above the San Bernardino 
range, reminding us of the departed “ H. H.,” and of 
the home of the child of her fruitful genius, “ Ra- 
mona.” Far away, the long blue line, seen through 
a vista in the parted mountains is Old Ocean, ob- 
scured to the south by the Islands of Catalina and 
San Clemento. Could there be a view more charm- 
ing, or as varied? It seems indeed as if our transi- 
tion had been a sudden one from December into 
June, and from utter desolation to the matchless 
glory of a summer land. 

What a panorama lay at our feet! Square fields 
of every shade of green, brown fields of upturned 
furrows; great groves of orange trees, with their 
round balls of golden fruit peeping from under the 
dark leaves. Orchards of peach and almond-trees, 
flushed with their pink mantle of bloom. Ornamental 
trees of countless shades and variety, almost tropical 
in their splendor. Imagine all this, as the clouds 
part and the sun bathes all in a shining light! 

But nearer than this an unrivalled beauty awaits 
us, for all the teeming earth glows with a rich em- 
broidery of flowers. The thought comesto my heart, 
of how the smile of the Divine Father has beamed 
here with creative love far greater than elsewhere, 
and filled the very air with untold gladness, and 
these, the voiceless children of the fecund earth, rise 
up with greetings, touching in their very muteness ; 
while amongst all this, his joyous winged creatures 
flit through the bending shrub branches, and up 
through the perfume-laden air with songs of praise 
enough to compensate for all with such a tuneful ad- 
oration. 

Alas! they tell me this freshness and greenness 
and beauty are but transient, and that ere long the 
fervor of the semi-tropical sun will burn out this in- 
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tense coloring, and nature will take her quiet sum- 
mer rest after all this laborious effort. 

We do not remain long upon this pinnacle, but 
wind around the terraces where grow a great variety 
of cacti and palms, and farther on are attracted by 
the stately eucalyptus trees, with their broad leaves 
below and long willowy ones toward the top. We 
have these trees to thank for the oil of eucalypti, so 
curative in cases of sore throat. They are native of 
Australia, and have been imported fromthere. These 
and the live oaks are the principal shade trees. 

The latter are exceedingly attractive, real art stud- 
ies, with their grotesque, gnarled trunks, twisted 
into every conceivable shape. They resemble some- 
what our apple trees, and a grove of them is fre- 
quently mistaken for an orchard. The pepper-trees 
line the roadways, and are very ornamental and del- 
icate in appearance, with their finely fringed leaves, 
and graceful clusters of tiny red berries their odor 
is soon discerned. 

Our explorations lead us to a reservoir, near which 
isan old Mexican adobe house, modernized by a coat 
of plaster,a souvenir of the valley into which our 
artist wandered some twenty-two years ago, before 
any railroads had penetrated that far, and where the 
inhabitants consisted of Mexicans and Indians. Near 
by was an extensive orange grove, and after receiv- 
ing a willing permission we went beneath the fruit- 
laden trees and gathered more than enough to satisfy 
our appetites, while cart loads lay untouched upon 
the ground, wasted as wantonly as our apples at 
home. The lemon-trees are also breaking beneath 
their load of fruit, and as this is the season for pack- 
ing and shipping, great boxes and bags stand filled 
and ready. 

The navel oranges are considered the finest. 
Large, sweet, and seedless, they command a higher 
price than the other varieties. 

From here we ride in a southerly direction towards 
Alhambra, through fields of dead looking stumps, 
and are surprised to learn that they are vineyards,— 
entirely foreign to my idea of leafy bowers, from 
which hung the purple fruit. Grapes and oranges 
are the staple products, as wheat and corn are with 
us. The grapes yield freely, and command from 
twelve to fifteen dollars per ton. The market gar- 
dens are mostly cultivated by Chinamen who are 
thrifty and industrious. 

A boom has recently struck California and every- 
thing is neglected for the time being for real estate, 
and corner lots and nearly all the fertile portions of 
the country seem to bestaked out to tempt the pock- 
ets of invading tourists. Cattle-raising is mostly ig- 
nored, and the thousand little hills lose half their 
beauty from the absence of browsing herds. 

Imagine a genuine picnic in March! and as the 
long line of carriages drove up to the hotel to receive 
their jolly loads, I thought of picnic-days agone, when 
their attraction lay not altogether in the scenery. 

Out the broad avenues leading through Pasadena 
we passed. On either side were elegant homes, almost 
shut in by palm, eucalyptus, and olive trees, and the 
yards filled with great clumps of rose-trees and other 
gorgeous flowers. All is enclosed by hedges of cypress 
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—a fine cedar—cut clean, and in a square shape, with 
here and there a tree allowed to grow above the green 
bank and tipped by a little cone. The effect is very 
pleasing. These hedges take the place of fences 
almost universally, and add much to the appearance 
of the country. 

From the city we go through the valley and up 
the foothills of the Sierra Madre range. A good 
broad road leads to the summit, skirting the deep 
gorges, and now and then passing a diminutive ranch, 
where are growing, so high up, orange and peach 
trees. We saw also groups of bte-hives with plenty 
of honey-dewed blossoms near by. Many of us 
alight and gather the lovely mountain flowers—wild 
lilac, and currant, and cherry, and many varieties en- 
tirely new to us. 

When we reach three thousand feet we halt before 
a small cabin; roughly built and unwhitewashed, 
and close by tiny orange trees and shrubbery had 
been recently planted out. Rapping at the door, it 
opens and a face peeps out, florid and beaming with 
good humor, the ruddy hue being intensified by con- 
trast to the snowy beard, long and flowing. The 
owner announces himself as Owen Brown, son of the 
well known subject of the song “John Brown's body, 
etc.” He with his brother Jason have lived in this 
lonely spot for two years, improving their surround- 
ings, and finishing the fine road up which we have 
just come. 

Sporting about over the cliffs close by were goats 
with their kids, pure white, the objects of love and 
diversion to these isolated men. 

From here we descend and enter the Millard 
Cafion, up which we go over a very rough but roman- 
tic road for several miles, then halt and prepare our 
lunch under the great, fragrant bay trees. From the 
leaves of these trees the bay rum of commerce is ex- 
tracted. 

After our repast, with Alpine stock, we take the 
trail up along a mountain stream, which comes leap- 
ing over the smooth variegated stones, and emptying 
into deep pools; where, down through the emerald 
water—so transparent that the pebbles can be counted 
at the bottom,—we see the pretty speckled trout. 

After a slight diversion,—caused by the uninten- 
tional bath of an amateur photographer in the cool 
water,—we push on up toward Millard Falls, which 
come leaping over the rocks, throwing the rainbow- 
lighted spray upon the walls of the dome-like cham- 
ber which encloses it. In this canon, are sycamore, 
acacia, and bay trees, and the banks are covered with 
beautiful ferns. 

As the sun is lowering we take to our carriages 
and return to the Raymond, which looms up as a 
land-mark for the surrounding country. 

Next day we join a party for Santa Monica, some 
thirty miles away on the sea coast. We go down the 
San Gabriel Valley, running some miles along the 
Arroyo Sico, the deep bed of an extinct river, through 
which winds a smal! stream. Pretty cottages are 
here and there, in the shade of great trees, with veg- 
etable gardens under cultivation. 

We stop for three or four hours at Los Angeles, 
eight miles from Pasadena. The residence part of 
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the town is built on a high bluff, from whence is com- 
manded a fine view of the country. 

We pass many beautiful homes with extensive 
grounds, and are tempted into some of the enclosures 
to get nearer view of the immense banana trees with 
their huge stalks shooting out of the ground, tipped 
with banner-like leaves, and bunches of bananas 
hanging beneath. These, with magnolia and leather 
trees, mandarins, English walnuts, limes, and many 
others, formed a novel variety. 

Taking the train for Santa Monica we pass 
through a lovely rolling country, intense in green- 
ness, and soon to our expectant eyes, the shining 
surface of the grand Old Ocean reveals itself, and, re- 
freshed by the salt sea-breezes and all eagerness, we 
forget we have passed the heyday of youth, and 
leaping from the cars we run through the deep sand 
to the shore of the “ Infinite Sea.” How grand and 
impressive to our hitherto mountain-bounded vision, 
and how we pause to catch the deep-toned roar of 
the great white-capped waves as they die away on 
the sandy shore, leaving at our feet a tribute of white 
shells and graceful sea weeds. 

Bending, with outstretched hands and beating 
heart, I touched for the first time the waters of the 
Pacific! 

Then up we climb to the grand Hotel Arcadia 
and sit out on the balcony looking for the white sails 
of ships, but the unfurrowed waters touch the hori- 
zon with an uninterrupted line. 

Our next near point of interest is San Gabriel, 
to which we drive, stopping first to make a pic- 
ture of two giant fan-palms. which stood in front of 
a large farm-house situated in a knoll, under a group 
of grand old trees, and in the midst of orange groves 
and extensive vineyards. 

I stepped into an old barn close by, and there saw 
the floor covered half a foot deep with large, fine 
lemons, while bags and boxes of them stood near. 

A little farther on we came to the quaint old town 
of San Gabriel. 

Here is the famous mission with its church, curi- 
ous in construction. A long, low building, yellow 
and time-stained and with no pretentions to a tower, 
but on the side facing the street are holes cut in an 
elevated portion of the wall, and in them is a musi- 
cal chime of bells, evidently having hung there for 
very many years. 

And now, asI sit writing at my window—which 
overlooks the little court, where a disc of shining wa- 
ter is bordered by a luxuriant growth of callas,—my 
heart exalted with a faith and belief in the great 
love, wisdom, and goodness, out of which Supreme 
Essence springs all that beautifies and enriches the 
earth, comes the unwelcome news that death has 
entered the literary field and laid his chilling hand 
upon one of our most earnest workers “ S. R.,” whose 
well known initials never failed to awaken a thrill 
of delight in all who loved to follow her in her wan- 
derings through classic lands, where her knowledge 
and research opened to us such a rich store of iafor- 
mation so graphically portrayed. And in her own 
country her nature-loving eyes saw and appreciated 
all that was grand and beautiful, and conveyed 
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these impressions to her readers in her own happy 
way. But her pen is laid aside forever, and we must 
solace ourselves with the belief that Death has 
opened for her a vista more glorious than earth can 
afford, through which her purified spirit has passed 
into a glorious and beautiful land where there is “ no 
variableness or shadow of turning.” 

After nearly two weeks at the Raymond, we reluc- 
tantly left our charming environments, and after a 
day at Los Angeles, retired to our sleeper, starting that 
night for San Francisco, and when morning broke we 
found ourselves beyond the limits of the green oases 
and once more out on the arid plains, cheerless and 
brown. Near noon, we went up grade to Tehachapi 
Pass, in the Sierra Nevada range, and reaching the 
summit at an altitude of four thousand feet,descended 
through a long line of tunnels, and around loops, and 
into deep cuts, past cottonwood trees, and live oaks, 
skirting the mountain rivulets. 

Lower down vegetation increases, until the leaves 
wrap the trees in a mantle of green, but e’er we are 
aware, we leave the sunny slopes, and are once 
more on the plain. We look ahead over the level, inter- 
minable, waveless sea, bounded by the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, their long base supporting a white bed of 
snow. All along the route, the soil seems to vary, and 
suddenly we pass from utter sterility, to great fields 
ofstarry-eyed flowers, of the most brilliant hues, here 
a great dash of orange, followed by a wave of bright 
canary, then a seaof blue and white and red, then 
all is brown and bare again. Farther on we over- 
take little villages, and as we go along we see others 
increased in size, where better facilities for irriga- 
tion are afforded, and vegetation is more luxuriant. 

Anon, we run into great California ranches, where 
thousands of acres of ploughed fields extend as far 
as the eye can reach, and we see the plows, some 
drawn by a dozen horses slowly over the scene. 
When night comes, we see the glittering lights in 
Oakland, and arriving there are steamed across the 
Bay to “ Frisco,” and are soon in the great, white, bal- 
cony-lined court of the Palace Hotel. 

From Nob Hill a lovely view may be had of the 
city, the bay with all its shipping, and Oakland on 
the farther shore. 

It is a novel sight to witness the Quaker drab sea- 
gulls, flitting about the vessels, dipping their white 
breasts in the sea. 

We go out to the seal rocks, look through the 
Golden Gate, and enjoy seeing the wind-driven 
waves dash up on the rocky shore, and return again 
over the rifted sand hills, the very picture of desert- 
edness. 

Though but a few of the many interesting places 
in California have been visited, duty calls me home, 
and alone I set out on my journey over the waste 
places and bad lands, via Sacramento and Salt Lake 
City, feeling grateful to the destiny which shaped 
my course, even for a brief season, through a land of 
such sadness and such gladness. 


Emig P. Jackson. 


Our greatest good and what we least can spare 
is hope; the last of all our evils, fear—John Armstrong. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

MEETINGS AT RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
WuirewaTer Quarterly Meeting was held at Rich- 
mond, on the 2d of Sixth month. The meeting of 
ministers and elders was held at 2 p.m., on Sixth-day, 
the Ist, with a larger attendance than usual. 

The Representative Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting convened at 8 a.m. on Seventh-day morn- 
ing. This meeting was also well attended, and was 
an interesting occasion, We had a memorial of 
Sarah Brown, (prepared by Westfield Monthly 
Meeting), whose useful life was extended to the ex- 
traordinary age of over 101 years. It will go to our 
next yearly meeting. 

The quarterly meeting convened at J0 a. m., and 
was very largely attended. A goodly number of rep- 
resentative members were present from all our 
branches. We had the company of several from 
Miami Quarter, and our friend Jonathan W. Plum- 
mer, a minister of Chicago, whose gospel labors were 
edifying and encouraging. Joel Birdsall, a minister 
of Camden Monthly Meeting, was also favored to 
hand forth words of counsel. 

At 7.30 p.m. our Quarterly Association of First- 
day Schools had a large and very interesting meet- 
ing. All our schools were represented by represen- 
tatives, and two new schools were reported. The 
exercises, essays, and declamations of the pupils 
were interesting, and the remarks from teachers and 
others instructive. 

At 9.30 a. m. First-day morning, our First-day 
School convened as usual, with the largest number 
of visitors we have had for years. J. W. Plummer 
gave the children a very interesting talk. John L. 
Thomas, of Fall Creek School, also made remarks, 
The public meeting began at 11 o’clock, and the large 
house was well filled. The spoken word flowed 
freely. Several favored testimonies were delivered. 
The remarks of J. W. Plummer seemed to meet the 
witness in many, to their edification and comfort, 
and the meeting closed under a very precious cover- 
ing. 

At 3 p.m. the memorial meeting in remembrance 
of our beloved friend Sarah A. E. Hutton convened 
very promptly, and was opened by appointing A. G. 
Gano and Emily P. Yeo, clerks, who came to the ta- 
ble. The first paper was a sketch of her life, read by 
Dr. James F. Hibberd; this was followed by a me- 
morial prepared by the teachers and officers of the 
First-day School of Richmond. This was followed by 
remarks from those present, including J. W. Plum- 
mer, Joel Birdsall, Franklin Packer, and others. 
Our venerable friend of 90 years, Cornelius Ratliff, 
who is entirely blind, was in attendance and spoke 
very beautifully. A short poem was read by Esther 
S. Wallace. Sympathetic letters from absent friends, 
including Jesse M. Wilson, of Tennessee, and Han- 
nah W. Plummer, of Chicago, were read. The attend- 
ance was very large. Many citizens besides Friends, 
who knew and esteemed her were present, and a 
large number of her old scholars and pupils, now 
men and women, were ofthe interesting company. 
Altogether the occasion was one of much satisfaction. 
B. 8. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


ComMMENCEMENT Will occur on next Third-day, the 19th 
instant. The graduating class being the largest ever 
sent out, and other circumstances uniting to mark 
the occasion as one of special interest, there will no 
doubt be a large attendance. The exercises begin at 
lla.m. The following is the programme: 

Boilers for Steam Heating. Frank Cawley. 
The Emancipation of the . 

Women of India. Alice M. Atkinson. 

The New Astronomy. Emma Gawthrop. 

Gothic Architecture, Thomas J. Brown. 

The Regeneration of Greece. Hetty C. Lippincott. 

Nature in the Poetry of Bryant. 

Esther M. Willits. 
Conferring of Degrees. 
Closing Address to the Graduates. 

Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of Managers. 

The graduates are as follows : 

BacHetor or Arts: Alice Minerva Atkinson, Hol- 
icong, Pa.; Sarah: M. Conrow, Cinnaminson, N. J.; 
Joyeuse Linnig Fullerton, Wenonah, N. J.; Alice 
Hall, West Chester, Pa.; John Russell Hayes, West 
Chester, Pa.; Martha Potts Jones, Conshohocken, 
Pa.; Hetty Coale Lippincott, Riverton, N. J.; Jessie 
Pyle, London Grove, Pa.; Sarah Amelia Skillin, Glen 
Head, N. Y.; Carroll Hopkins Sudler, Sudlersville, 
Md.; Annie Eliza Willits, Syossett, N. Y.; Frank 
Pope Wilson, Purcellville, Va. 

BacHELoR oF Science: in Science: Jessie Lippin- 
cott Colson, Daretown, N.J.; Edward Lawrence Fell, 
Holicong, Pa.; Emma Gawthrop, Wilmington, Del.; 
Thomas Montgomery Lightfoot, Germantown, Pa.: 
William Stanley Marshall, Milwaukee, Wis.; Char- 
lotte Michener Way, Tempé, Arizona; in Engineer- 
ing: Thomas Janney Brown, Lincoln, Va.; Frank 
Cawley, Woodstown, N.J.; William Lawrence Dud- 
ley, Washington, D.C.; Robert Parvin Ervien, Shoe- 
makertown, Pa.; Philip Sharples Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Walter Hancock, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ellis Pusey 
Marshall, Jr., London Grove, Pa. ; Aaron Cooper Pan- 
coast, San Antonio, Texas; Joseph James Rhoads, 
Bellefonte, Pa.; William Henry Seaman, Jericho, L. I. 

Bacue.or or Lerrers: Esther May Willits, Old 
Westbury, N. Y. 

Two graduates in previous years will now take 
their Master’s degree: Guion Miller, Sandy Spring, 
Md., as Master of Arts, and Annie Tylor Miller, of 
the same place, as Master of Letters. 


—The usual reception by the Senior Class will be 
given on Seventh-day evening, (16th instant), and 
the Class-day exercises will take place on Second-day, 


the 18th. The meeting of the Alumni Association 
will be held on Third-day afternoon, at 4 o’clock, and 
a reunion in the evening. 

—Atthe annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, beginning Eighth month 15, Professor Arthur 
Beardsley, of Swarthmore, will be the Secretary of 
the Section on Mechanical Science and Engineering. 

—On First-day, the 3d inst., Margaretta Walton 
attended the meeting and spoke, also Prof. Allen C. 
Thomas, of Haverford College ; on the 10th Marga- 
ret Howard, of Philadelphia. 
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YEARLY MEETING COMMITTEE ON THE| LONDON YEARLY 


GEORGE SUHOOL. 

Tue Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on 
the subject of the George School held two session on 
the 8th inst., at 10 and 1.30 o’clock, at 15th and Race 
streets. Sixty-one out of the sixty-eight members 
were present. The nominating committee to bring 
forward names for the several sub-committees re- 
ported the following, who were approved : 

Committee on the Form of the Trust: James V. 
Watson, John Saunders, Emmor Roberts, Pierson 
Mitchell, Clement M. Biddle. 

On Location : George Watson, Edmund Webster, 
Edward Hoopes, Nathaniel: Richardson, Isaac Eyre, 
Susan G. Justice, William P. Bancroft, Matilda Gar- 
rigues, Nathan Maule, Robert L. Pyle,Samuel C. Kent, 
Robert B. Dixon, Henry R. Fell, Clayton Conrow, 
Benjamin Heritage. 

On the Scope and Character of the School: Mar- 
tha G. Mellvain, Milton Jackson, Annie Cooper, 
William B. Webb, Rebecca B. Comly, Isaac C. Parry, 
Mary Satterthwaite, Howard M. Jenkins, Hannah C. 
Davis, Hugh B. Eastburn, Emma D. Eyre, George L. 
Maris, Lucy Smyth, Wm. L. Jackson, Benjamin Mar- 
tin, Deborah F. Stubbs, Samuel Wilkinson, Sarah Ann 
Conard, Mary H. Barnard, Richard T. Turner, Jr., 
Rachel Satterthwaite, Jane J. Haines, Jane D. Sat- 
terthwaite, Susan W. Lippincott, Howard M. Cooper, 
John M. Lippincott, Wm. Wade Griscom, Wm. T. 
Hilliard, Elizabeth J. Acton, John Eves. 

On Finance: Howard M. Jenkins, Edmund Web- 
ster, Clement M. Biddle. 

The time of both sessions was chiefly occupied in 
discussions upon the general features of the proposed 
institution. In reference to the probable amount of 
the Fund, a member stated that, appraising the real- 
estate at Overbrook, (170 acres), at $2,500 an acre, the 
estate would amount to about $625,000. The feeling 
seemed to be general that out of such an amount 
there should be at least $500,000 reserved as an en- 
dowment fund. There was also unanimity of ex- 
pression that the school should be plain and substan- 
tial in its character, thoroughly Friendly, and not 
expensive. 

The general committee adjourned to meet again 
at the call of the Clerk. It is probable that it will 
not be called together again until autumn; in the 
meantime the sub-committees will be at work. Those 
on the character of the school, and on location, met 
immediately and laid out some plans of procedure,— 
in the direction, simply, of obtaining information. 





Tuat “ we must take people as we find them,” in 
this world, is unmistakably true ; but that we -must 
leave people as we found them, is to admit that our 
efforts in their behalf have been utterly valueless. 
Taking people as we find them, and leaving them a 
great deal better for our presence and labors, is the 
simple duty of all of us.—S. S. Times. 


“ TrutH being founded on a rock, you may boldly 
dig to see its foundation; but falsehood, being built 
on the sand, if you proceed to examine its founda- 
tion, you cause its fall.” 


MEETING: THE RICH- 

MOND DECLARATION NOT ADOPTED. 

In London Yearly Meeting, on the 29th ult., an ex- 
tended and very interesting discussion took place 
over the question of action upon the “ Declaration of 
Faith,” prepared at the Conference at Richmond, Ind., 
last year. The meeting was held in joint session of 
both sexes, and the room was inadequate to accom- 
modate all who desired to be present, a deep interest 
being felt in the subject. About 1,200 persons, it was 
estimated, were in the meeting, and others were una- 
ble to get inside. 

The report of the delegates who attended the 
Conference on behalf of London Yearly Meeting was 
read, and also the “ Declaration,” and other docu- 
ments, after which brief verbal statements, mainly 
personal in their character, were added by the dele- 
gates. The question was then considered, what dis- 
position to make of the “ Declaration,” and the re- 
port. W.S. Lean, principal of the Flounders Insti- 
tute, led off in an earnest argument against the adop- 
tion of the “ Declaration,” disapproving it altogether, 
and urging the Yearly Meeting to make no further 
use of it in any way. Richard Littleboy followed, 
taking decidedly the opposite view. Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin agreed with W.S. Lean, speaking of the docu- 
ment as a “creed.” Theodore Nield, principal of 
Dalton Hall, Manchester, followed on the same side, 
and then Helen Robinson, Liverpool, spoke, desiring 
the Yearly Meeting “ not to accept the Declaration in 
any way, its tendency being to create disunion.” Her 
address made a deep impression. Matilda Sturge 
was equally emphatic in the same direction. Then 
followed a few expressions on the other side. Anna 
Maria Wigham, Dublin, spoke against adoption, and 
after her Jonathan B. Hodgkin, William White, of 
Birmingham, Ann Fowler, London, W. E. Turner, of 
Liverpool, all disapproved adoption but suggested its 
reception as part of the proceedings of the Conference 
to which the Yearly Meeting bad sent representatives. 
Caleb Kemp, (assistant clerk), thought we could do 
no less than receive it, and deprecated the idea of its 
being a creed. Wm. Fowler, London, thought the 
minute recording the “ reception” must be very care- 
fully worded, so that at any future time reference to it 
would show that it was not adopted. Charles Thomp- 
son observed how many Friends had remarked upon 
the influence our decision would have upon “ our 
American Friends,” and pointed out that the minutes 
of the Conference spoke of it as composed of “ all 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends in the world,” and 
yet there were no less than thirteen yearly meetings 
in America not represented in it. Had Friends no 
feelings of sympathy for them? Was not the atti- 
tude of London Y. M. toward American Friends tend- 
ing to promote seciarian Quakerism rather than a 
broad Catholic spirit, which would tend to draw 
Friends in America together? J. E. Littleboy and W. 
J. Graham spoke against the adoption. of the Decla- 
tion ; after which a sitting of three hours closed. 

In the second session, (on this subject), J. B. 
Braithwaite, Jr., Edward Grubb, Alfred W. Bennett, 
and W. E. Pearson, all spoke at considerable length, 
and with marked ability against the adoption of the 
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“Declaration.” W. Graham did not object to a Dec- 
laration of Faith as such, but did not consider this 
one satisfactory. Wecould, he said, put forth nothing 
better than Barclay’s Apology. Fielden Thorpe sug- 
gested a carefully drawn minute, accepting the report, 
étc., but distinctly regarding them as the outcome of 
the Conference, and in no way binding upon our mem- 
bers. J. S. Sewell, (editor of The Friend), Joseph 
Armfield, and several other Friends, could accept 
this conclusion, though some said they would have 
been better satisfied to have adopted the Declaration , 
notwithstanding some deficiencies contained therein. 


Finally, the clerk produced a minute, which was 
agreed to, admittedly as a compromise. It expresses 
thankfulness at the safe return of London Yearly 
Meeting’s representatives; gratitude toward Amer- 
ican Friends for their universal kindness, acceptance 
of the report of the deputation, and reception of the 
* Declaration of Faith.” It expresses no judgment 
of this document, and can make no recommendation 
respecting it ; but it will be included among other 
documents presented to the Yearly Meeting, and ap- 
pear in the published appendix to the Minutes. 
(Some Friends thought it would be sufficient to re- 
cord the report, but that there was no need of circu- 
lating the Declaration.) 

A good feeling prevailed throughout the meeting, 
and while there was earnestness and warmth dis- 
played, it was at no time unbecoming. 

The action taken is almost precisely the same as 


that of Dublin Yearly Meeting, but rather more defi-. 


nitely declines to give any assent to the Declaration. 


The unfavorable reception of the “ Declaration” 
by Friends of Great Britian will no doubt be a dis- 
appointment to the Western bodies that took partin 
the Richmond Conference, especially those which 
have gone farthest in assimilating themselves to the 
usual forms of church procedure. The Christian 
Worker, of Chicago, in its issue of 5th month 31, 
says: 

“ We as yet know very little of the discussion in 
Dublin Yearly Meeting over the action of the Rich- 
mond Conference; we may say that its decision is 
rather a surprise. The delegates from there are men 
of character and influence, representing the more 
liberal element of the Yearly Meeting, and we sup- 
posed that Friends of like views were much the 
more numerous. Judging from the discussions 
through the press in England, we infer that all those 
who hold doubtful views on theology, and who are 
not in full sympathy with the aggressive movements 
in our church are opposed to the adoption of the Dec- 
laration, but a considerable number of the more lib- 
eral class are of the same mind. Probably the same 

state of things exists in Ireland. 

“Tt may seem that the result in declining to 
adopt the Declaration is a triumph for the class who 
are least in sympathy with American aggression, and 
that it gives strength to those who have advocated 
the closing of correspondence. But not so. Many 
of the most evangelical and liberal Friends oppose 
the adoption of the Declaration upon the grounds 
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that it is dangerous to adopt any such declaration, 
pleading the evils of creed making. Those who find 
fault with the doctrine taught by this document are 
glad to unite with these in giving their voice against 
adoption, and thus lovers of our evangelistic methods, 
and enemies to them are united in this one point. 
After the battle is over we trust the soul-saving class 
will be all the more true and zealous in their service 
and thus overcome any encouragement their allies 
may have received through this action. 

“ As time advances it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that American Friends must consider their 
own surroundings and circumstances and needs, and 
move as the Lord’s Spirit makes manifest in applying 
the Gospel, even though it may lead us apart from 
our British brethren in methods and the use of in- 
strumentalities. Their action on any question is not 
to be followed by us, except as it is clear that by 
doing so we promote our evangelistic, missionary, 
and pastoral interests. In this way we are to con- 


sider our duty in reference to the Declaration of 
Faith.” 


THE SHADOW. 
I sir beneath the elm’s protecting shadow, 
Whose graceful form 
Shelters from sunshine warm ; 
While for around me, in the heated meadow, 
The busy insects swarm. 
Better than any roof these softly swaying leaves, 
Opening and closing to the passing air, 
Which from afar the fragrant breath receives 
Of forest odors rare. 
And, as the branches sway, 
Revealing depths on depths of heavenly blue, 
The tempered rays of sunshine, glancing through 
In flickering spots of light, around me play ; 
While little birds dart through the mazy web, 
With happy chirp and song, 
Fearing no wrong, 
To their half hidden nests above my head. 
Thus, without motion, without speech or sound, 
I rest,—a part of all this life around. 


Beneath the shadow of the Great Protection , 
The soul sits, hushed and calm. 
Bathed in the peace of that divine affection, 
No fever-beats of life or dull dejection 
Can work the spirit harm. 
Diviner heavens above 
Look down on it in love. 
And, as the varying winds move where they will, 
In whispers soft, through trackless fields of air, 
So comes the Spirit’s breath, serene and still, 
In tender messages of love to bear 
From men of every race and speech and zone, 
Making the whole world one, 
Till every sword shall to a sickle bend, 
And the long, weary strifes of earth shall end. 


Be happy then, my heart, 
That thou in all hast part, 
In all these outward gifts of time and sense, - 
In all the spirit’s nobler influence, 
In sun and snow and storm ; 
In the vast life which flows through sea and sky, 
Through every changing form 
Whose beauty soon must die ; 








In the things seen, which ever pass away ; 
In things unseen, which shall forever stay ; 
In the Eternal Love 
Which lifts the soul above 
All earthly passion, grief, remorse, and care 
Which lower life must bear. 
Be happy now and ever, 
That from the Love divine no power the soul shall 
sever; 
For not our feeble nor our stormy past, 
Nor shadows from the future backward cast ; 
Not all the gulfs of evil far below, 
Nor mountain-peaks of good which soar on high 
Into the unstained sky, 
Not any power the universe can know; 
Not the vast laws to whose control is given 
The blades of grass just springing front the sod, 
And stars within the unsounded depths of heaven,-- 
Can touch the spirit hid with Christ in God. 
For nought that he has made, below, above, 
Can part us from his love. 
—James Freeman Clarke in Christian Register. 


—The trustees of the Lick estate have conveyed Mount 
Hamilton Observatory to the Board of Regents of the 
California State University. The buildings are all com- 
pleted. The instruments, it is said, cost upwards of $200, 
000, while 590,000 has been expended in the erection and 
equipment of the observatory. The Regents have set 
apart $20,000 a year for the maintenance of the observatory. 

—P. T. Barnum, who recently bought a plot of land 
100 feet square at Gilbert and Main streets, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has announced that he will erect on this site a ten- 
sQzy building of brick and stone, for the exclusive use of 
the Bridgeport Scientific Society and the Fairfield County 
Historical Society, and that he will present to these bodies, 
jointly, an absolute title to the property. The cost of the 
land and building will be about $200,000. Mr. Barnum’s 
old house at Waldemere is to be remodelled as a seminary 
for young ladies. He will rebuild in Bridgeport the win- 
ter quarters for his menagerie and circus. 

—On the 4th of Sixth month Governor Hill, of New 
York, signed the bill abolishing hanging for all murders 
committed after January 1, 1889, and substituting death by 
electricity therefor. The bill consists of elaborate and 
carefully drawn amendments to the code of criminal pro- 
cedure, providing that the prisoner sentenced to death shall 
be immediately conveyed by the Sheriff to one of the State 
prisons, and there kept in solitary confinement until the 
day of execution, to be visited only by officers or by his 
relatives, physician, clergyman, or counsel. The court im- 
posing sentence shall name merely the week within which 
the execution is to take place, the particular day within 
such week being left to the discretion of the principal offi- 
cer of the prison. 

—A merited honor was paid to Dr. Hiram Corson, (of 
Montgomery county, fa.),on the evening of the 6th in- 
stant. when a “ reception ” was given him in the parlors of 
the Hotel Bellevue, in this city, by a large number of phy- 
sicians, women and men. Dr. Corson is in his 84th year, 
and has been active for many years in behalf of progres- 
sive measures in his profession, especially the recognition 
of women physicians, and reform in asylums for the in- 
sane. The faculty of the Women’s Medical College was 
among those who were active in arranging for the affair. 
Dr. Corson is the oldest living medical graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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—W. O. Brown, writing to the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL from Scott county, Kansas, on the 6th instant, 
says: “ Crops in this vicinity look well. We have had a 
good amount of rain this spring so far. That hailstorm in 
our neighborhood that has been spoken of, did no damage, 
the hail being very small; but some distance north of us 
the hail-stones were quite large and did some damage in 
the way of breaking window-glass. Thecrops that seemed 
to be beaten into the ground have sprung up again and now 
show no trace of the storm. 

—Alice Fisher,an English woman of culture and re- 
finement, who came to Philadelphia some years ago as 
Chief Nurse of the Philadelphia Hospital and Head of the 
Training School for Nurses of that institution, died there 
on the 4th instant, after a protracted illness. She was in 
her 50th year. (Her associate in this excellent work, Edith 


| Horner, also from England, is now the wife of U. 8S. Sen- 


ator Hawley, of Connecticut.) The loss of Alice Fisher is 
much lamented, and at her funeral there was a large as- 
semblage of notable people—women and men distinguished 
in the community for their helpful interest in all good 
works, to testify their regard for her. 


Tue National Convention of the Democratic party, at 
St. Louis, last week, nominated Grover Cleveland for Pres- 
ident, and Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, for Vice-President. 
The Republican National Convention will assemble at Chi- 
cago on the 19th instant. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, one of the most eminent of 
American Unitarians, and well known by his works on re- 
ligious and other subjects, died at his home, Jamaica 
Plain, near Boston, on the 8th instant, at 11 o’clock p. 
m. He had been severely ill, and his death was appre- 
hended. He was born in 1810, his maternal grandfather, 
James Freeman, being the first avowed preacher of the 
Unitarian doctrine in the United States. 

THE Emperor Frederick, of Germany, is reported at 
this writing, (13th inst.), in a very critical condition, his 
malady having taken a turn which baffles medical skill. 
A Berlin dispatch says: “ Through some changes, of the 
exact nature of which the doctors are uncertain, the car- 
tilage of the epiglottis has become permeable, allowing 
particles of food and liquids to enter the air tubes, the re- 
sult being attacks of coughing and choking. Whetherany 
of the recent abscesses broke through the partition between 
the larynx and wsophagus, or whether the epiglottis has 
been attacked by malignant disease, the doctors are unable 
to determine.” 

THE condition of General Philip H. Sheridan is still 
critical, (13th), but considered more favorable to recovery. 





NOTICES. 


*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicat- 
ing Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
will meet at Race Street meeting-house, Philade]phia, on 
Seventh day, Sixth month 16th, 1888, at 1 p. m. 

JaMEs H. Suecan’t Clerk 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, eens, 





*,* The Temperance Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will hold a Temperance Meeting First-day after- 
noon, Sixth month 17th, at Friends’ meeting-house, Chi- 
chester, Delaware Co., Pa.,at 3 o’clock. All are invited to 
attend. J. Byron THomas, Clerk. 





*,* Teachers and others desiring to attend the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, and wishing to avail 
themselves of the benefits of club rates, are invited to 
correspond with Henry R. Russe.t, Woodbury, N. J. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
RoyaL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


Clement A: Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


cok WM. 1, HEACOCK, Agar 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Annelies of Friends to Frenete the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Liowarp M, JenKrys, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarag J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LArna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Swarth- 


EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, 


Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 


Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed e.ther for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


‘STREETS. 


SAFE Mee 


cat an Saonl a a * six igi —— 
business we 


6%? 12%: Sane 


out Cotas or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

First Mortgage and Pebenture Bonds and 

Savings re tes always on hand for sale— 
vings De; in amounts of $5 and up. 

ae in the a tment, $300 and up- 

ward. Full information reg: our.vi 

ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON. 319 Broadway. 


securi- 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. %3@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this ‘Daper. = 


QUEEN ACO. 924 Ouesrarrst 








